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The Plan of Chicago 


By Charles H. Wacker 


Chairman of the Plan Committee, Commercial Club of Chicago 


Many of the cities which have been 
famous in history for their symmetry, con 
venience and attractiveness were the cities 
of old which sprang up on the fiat of mighty 
conquerors or potentates, who from motives 
ot personal interest, like or dislike, or with 
an eye mainly to the possibility ot a stout 
defense, decided to build cities upon loca 
tions which suited their faney or their con 
venience. Such cities were, as a rule, 
ideally planned in accordance with the cor 
ception of the times, but they were, never 


theless, in most cases unenduring becaus« 


they were not the outgrowth of natural cor 
ditions favorable to the birth, maintenance 
d growth of a city 
Our American cities, on the other hand 


] 


e nearly all natural aceretions of | 


in places conveniently located as tratt 
and distributing centers for the surround 
territory, and for the transshipment and 


erchange of commodities, and as manu 


facturing centers where the raw materi 


nade into the finished products cle 
manded by our civilization. 

Owing to the fact that the development 
o’s harbor facilities has not kept 
step with the great development in the cor 
struction of lake vessels, Chicago has of late 
lost some of her importance as a lake har 


bor, and has been left behind, in this r 


spect, by other cities on the shores of the 


Great Lakes. It seems, however, that this 


condition is merely transitory, for the City 


of Chicago has now taken up in earnest the 


work of planning ample harbor facilities 


and conveniences, in accordance with the 


suggestions contained in the report of the 


Chicago Harbor Commission of 1909. 


The citizens of Chicago are fully aware 


of the importance hereof, and they also 
know that, with the vast development of the 


water-ways now contemplated, Chicago 


destined to enter upon another era of mari 


time activity, because she will be t 
point of all water routes, both East an 
South. 


Looking at the map of Chicag f 1833, 


still 


when our City was merely a trading post for 
frontiersmen and the Indians, and r 
that this period is not removed 


is further than the Spal 


almost incredible that so 
and sO many inp} el 
1: , 1} ’ 
»> achieved, could have beet 
hort a time, especial vive 
consideration the fire of 1871 
nearly ali results I pre 
reums 
at i 
compre . 
} ¢ ‘ 
ha £ 
t =f l ‘ ( 
ite ‘ 


1) 
It} mia = f ‘ 
P } 
i rave ol t 
ot vhat has |} 
many tT tly am ( 
ot making them ( 
ttractive there re 
1] } 
esistible poy r det I 
, 
lities, better provis 
ation and enjovment. na re 


surroundings gener 


Chicago is young in ye 


most of the oldest ties 
in population, and it is the 
her citizens that she s destined 
more. For this r 
is meet that a comprel 
ious and pract = 
demands of I 
demands of t 
vears of painst g 
ruidance Mr. Daniel H 


s assistant, Mr. Edward TI 
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may thus be gained annually upon a depth 
of water of twenty feet, and with an eleva 
tion above the water's surface of seven feet 

In this manner Grant Park of 150 acres 
he lake front, east of the Illinois 


' 
Central tracks, has been filled in at prac 


aiong 


tically no cost during the last six years. 

It will thus be seen that, even if we 
should expend no more during the coming 
25 years than we have during the past, the 
adoption of a plan would result in the 
g out of parts of a general 





scheme of improvements, without placing 
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any additional financial burden upon our 
PLAN OF A PARK PROPOSED AT THE NORTI citizens; and it is safe to prophesy that the 


BRANCH OF THE CHICA¢ RIVER AND practical results attained and the pleasant 
GRACELAND AVEN and harmonious surroundings thus grad- 
“Re ee ag, ee Ee ee ally created, would finally prove to our 
composed of many of he remost citizens citizens the necessity for carrying out the 
Plan in its f il] scope. 
! pres e Pla ( g : 5 , , 
: = from 1982 In this connection, it is well to mention 
¥ vy " ceca 4 : mse henants that it took the City of Paris over fifty 
anane 4 28 9 ates vears to work out fully the plans of Baron 
those vears of 1,725.64 r at the rate of ‘ ee 
CPM Te 
Prodigal Expenditure Not Contemplated 
During the sane » vVears the extra- 
ordinar eX rise f ( { (heago 
for improvements | bette ts amounted 
to over two hundred twenty-two mil 
ons a rs ind there ! citizen of 


Chicago today who doubts that we should 


have accomp! shed vastly more than we have 


if this enoromous sum had been expended 
In accordance with a general scheme of 
public Improvements already adopted, mak 
ing each years work a component part 
thereof Instead of that large sums were 
appropriats | and expended ant ially im a 


haphazard manner, to meet the imme liate 


necessities and emergencies a they aros 
To do away with this intortunate waste 
fulness in the future was another reasor 
why the Commercial Club decided to work 








ean be carried out wit] ti ce} f any 

addit nai ¢ pers at at reg i! in 

nual appr I ti Cry mvprovements 

For instance, the proje ‘ ' . sve 

tem of parks and lag s ¢ the water 

front 1 un cn omp!l shhe dumping the OPYRIGHT. 19% ®, BY COMMERCIAL cwwecercucaso 
ity’s refuse and excavations 1 certall PLAN OF A PARK PROPOSED ON THE MAIN EAST 
marked locations in the lake It is esti AND WEST AXIS OF THE CITY AT CONGRESS 
mated that from 27 to 35 acres of new land STREET AND FIFTY-SECOND AVENUE 
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Haussmann, which lifted that City from its 
former medieval narrowness and inconven- 
ience into its present unrivalled attractive- 
ness. 

The Benefits to the West-Side 

That large portion of our City lying West 
of the river and ealled the West-Side, con- 
taining a population of more than 1,160,000, 
comes in for a large share of the improve- 
ments suggested in the Plan. 

It has long been agitated to remove the 
City Hall to the West-Side, to cut through 
diagonal thoroughfares, and to widen other 
The Plan makes am 
ple provision for these improvements, which 


streets in this section. 


can be accomplished at reasonable cost be- 
cause the property values in this section are 
It is fortunate that 
in all districts where important betterments 
are outlined in the Plan land values have 
not reached excessive figures. The so-called 
“loop-district,” where values are very high, 
is touched but very little by the proposed 


changes. 


still comparatively low. 
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PLAN OF SHERMAN PLAYGROUND AND PARK 


The assembly hall, gymnasiums and open-air 
swimming pool forming a group as the 
center of the composition 
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PLAN OF A PARK PROPOSED AT WESTERN BOUT 


VARD AND GARFIELD BOULEVARD, BEIN 
AN EXTENSION OF GAGE PARK 
The men who planned, and wl orked 
to produce these plans, have beer 1 p tis 
ealled “dreamers.” and their idea has | 


dubbed a “dream” or a “wis ol Ri mostiv bY 


people who lack either the time or the in 
, 


clination to study the plans submitted, or 


whose self-interest and narrowness obscure 


their view outside of their own back-yard 
If the men of Chicago who are behind this 
Plan are 


life’s work in their respective callings have 


“dreamers,” the results of their 


proven that they have had, as a rule, very 


pleasat t “dreams.” 
Chicago possesses today one of the finest 


park systems in the world, but we sho 


have had it had the men who planned it 
wavered in the face of the ridicule, doubt 
and downright opposition whi l neé 


form or another, met their plans when first 
announce |, Posterity owes a debt of grati 
tude to these wise and courageous men 


planned and worked so well. 


Popular Support Necessary 
Chicago Plan 


idea of the 


the 
Committee to stop at the n 


It is not 
to the people of the Plan, the 


has 


by private subscriptions from pul 


producing which been borne entirel: 


citizens of Chicago. The next step 

evolution will be a campaign of education 

amongst our citizenship, in order to form 
‘ 


publie opinion in favor of the 








eago by able and earnest argument, il 


lustrated by telling pictures, because it is 


realized that to accomplish something you 
must take the confidence 


The 


paign 


people into your 
additional importance of such a cam 
lies In the tact that the great com 


mercial advantages of a beautiful, well 


ordered and convenient city, are nearly al 
ways lost sight of by the many who have 
given the subject insufficient study. In 


foreign lands, this work of beautifying cities 


and creating attractive features therein is 
justly considered an 


kind. 


As an ill istration, it 


investment of the safest 


nteresting to note 





AMER 





iCAN CITY 


mate) the sum spent in 

a quarter of a 
amount 
restaurants, 
cab fare at 


this way would 
million francs 
was probably spent in 
while, calculating their 
10 frances a head, 273,430 francs 
was expended for locomotion.” 


Here 


rranes 


amount to 
Twice this 


Paris 


we have a total of close to 10,000,000 
expended by their 
sustenance and a few of their daily 
No account 


Americans for 
aal ly 


musements. at all is made of 


jewelry, objects ot 


the purchase of clothing, 


art and other things which our countrymen 
bring home in such abundance every year. 


Would it not be 


tor (Chieago, or 


a profitable investment 


any other American City, 


position to attract at 


he lh a 


least part 
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LOPOSED CIVIK CENTER SQUARI 


CROWNED BY TH 


a newspaper French 
1909, which takes the 
at its height 
and attempts to show just how much money 
Americans have 


estimate made in the 
capital on August Ist, 


tide of travel from this country 


Paris during the 
preceding. The 
reached as follows: 


spent in 


two months figures are 


“In the 61 days between June Ist and July 
3ist, 17,343 Americans registered at the 25 


leading hotels in Paris. It is a low estimate 


to assume that the hundreds of other hos 
telries in the capital lodged at least 10,000 
more. At the moderate estimate of 300 
francs a head this makes 8,202,900 francs 


spent by Americans in two months time 
“But this is for hotels alone. If each visitor 


went twice to a theatre (a moderate esti 





SHOWING THll 


GROUP OF; SURROUNDING BUILDINGS, 


CENTRAL DOME 


of this travel from other parts of the United 
States, and even from other parts of the 


world ¢ 
Extensive Coéperation Assured 


It is gratifying to note the unanimity 


with which the authorities of our State and 


City,—Governor, Legislature, Mayor, City 


Council and the Park Boards, not to forget 
the 


Chicago Harbor Commission, and the 


various committees for public improvements 
created by the City Council, have aided the 
Commercial Club in its efforts to present a 
practical, acceptable and feasible plan ; and, 
upon the visit of the President of the United 
States to Chicago on September 16th, 1909, 














THE 


the President was good enough, after view- 
ing the plans in detail at the Chicago Art 
Institute, to say that anything he, or the 
federal government, could do to assist in 
this stupendous undertaking would be done 
The Mayor of Chicago has already been 
authorized by the City Council to appoint a 
large Committee of City Officials, Aldermen 
and interested citizens, to examine into and 
report to the City Council as to what should 
be done along the lines suggested by 
Plan of Chicago. 


the 
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EXISTING 


In this connection it is worthy of men- 
tion that the Chicago Harbor Committee 
(appointed by the Mayor), the City Council 
Committee on Pleasure Piers and Bathing 
3eaches and the Commercial Club Commit- 
tee on Plan of Chicago agree that the re- 
ports submitted by these three committees 
ean be thoroughly harmonized. 

It was the World’s Fair of 1893 which 
really opened the eyes of the citizens of Chi- 
their own power and ability to 
achieve great things if they work together 
intelligently and with proper public spirit, 
and it was also the beautiful vistas of this 
same World’s Fair that showed the citizens 


cago to 


AMERICAN 


of Chicago what 





AND PROPOSED DIAGONAL 


Orry 53 


their City can be trans 
formed into. 

It is, perhaps, more than a coincidence 
that Mr. Burnham, who was primarily re- 
sponsible the 
World’s Fair of 
Chicagoans who were active upon the com 
mittees of that fair, are 
with others of like spirit, are now workin 
for the Plan of Chicago. 


When in ten, twenty, or fifty vears, Chi 


l- 


for artistic suecess of 


1805, 


the 


and many of 


the same men who 


cago shall stand transformed, in accordanee 





ARTERIES 


with these plans, into one of the most at 
tractive of cities, could she possess a greater 
moral asset for future generations than this 
lofty, practical ideals, 
realized through the farsighted wisdom, un 


example of yet 

faltering courage and faith of her citizens, 

which made such undertakings possible? 
Will not this example of civie and 


Chicagoans a love 


unity 
civie enterprise foster in 
for their birthplace, and a confidence in its 
possibilities and in their own power of 
achievement which could be aroused in no 
other way ? 

Ilerein lies, perhaps, the 


able asset created by the Plan of Chicago. 


most imperish- 
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AXIS AND 


SED GRAND EAST-AND-WEST 


THE PROP 


FIRST CIRCUIT BOULEVARD, SHOWING 


WITHIN THE 


CITY, 


ITS RELATION TO GRANT PARK AND THI 


BUSINESS CENTER OF 


THE 


THI 


ALS SCHEMES ON 


RAILWAY TERMIN 


HT HARBOR; THI 


YA‘ 
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Technical Features of the Plan of Chicago 
By Charles H. Wacker and Edward H. Bennett 


The the 
of existing conditions, the general tendency 
and 
increase of population. The line 
found to be the 
Southwest from the site of the original Fort 
Dearborn, at the mouth of the Chicago 

a 


River, that is to say, the centers of 


first step in work was a study 


or direction of the growth of the city, 
the rate of 
towards 


of growth was 


yusiness 
and of density of population had been stead 
ily displaced in this general direction. 

out the Plan 


found, 


In working a great network 


of roads was li 


surrounding the city, 


encircling and radiating from it and con 


necting it with the smaller towns, end the 
latter with e ich other; in fact, these alr 


existing, but partly disconnected roads cor 


stitute 95 per cent of the proposed syste 
of roadways. 
The 


minor 


roads radiating from the city to the 


towns are extensions of the diagonal 


treets W ithin the city, 


which latte r exist in 


great number. It is proposed to extend t 
thoroughfares 


diagonal toward the center. 


or heart of the city, 


ness to the 


to develop their usef 
utmost, and by their extension 


rectangular 


heart of 


and combination with existing 
streets, to create 
the 
circulation being those of radial and 

arteries. As a 
system of 


circuits around the 


the city, two elemental principles of 


street 
circuit foundation to the 
arteries schemed, it is proposed 
basie lines or axial thor 


to develop two 


In regard to the streets, the intention 
has been firstly, to connect in a systematic 
the the 
surrounding 


manner heart of city with the 


districts, business 
and the basis for this is found in 
the diagonal 
diating from the city center; secondly, to 
free the the city 
It is proposed, therefore, first of all 
to widen and develop existing rectangular 


dential: 
streets already mentioned, ra 
center of from conges 
tion. 


streets, 
to cut 


more the 


enclosing this center, and secondly, 


diagonal streets to facilitate still 


movement of traffic. 
The First Street Circulation System 
The cireuit of first importance for im- 
mediate relief of the the 
heart of the city, and will be 


congestion in 


one that 


typical of all others to be ex 


city’s growth demands, is M g \y 
nue, Twelfth Street, Halste S { 
Chicago Avenue. 

(1) Michigan A 
Dase line of traftie of the \ I 
development of this 

9) 7 j Nfty S 
velop simultaneously with tl \l 
(venue extension (or North and 8S 
connecting boulevard), rder 


the West-Side people down to the shor 


Lake Michigan and to Grant Park. 17 
artery would be supplied th surfac 
lines, and on it might be esta ed 
tations on all the trm railroad 
coming into the city from t 

These substations would serv 3 

for the development of the great { 
which it is proposed to establish, event 


vy, along this line. 
}) Halsted Street. This great business 


thor hfare is so situated 
ness, already great, might be 
increased. It must inevital 
enorn s trafhc ind is ‘ 
North d South axial line ( 


ready 100 feet wide, will, if well m 
serve for a long time the traffic whi 
will be made to e: f i 
does with the proposed Nort] ind So 
’ } » 
Pine 


ourth side of 


street, 1t W 

the rectang] 

the first circuit of improveme 
Perfecting the Park System 

A great park system was found to ex 


1° 
enecireiin 





on three sid 
This system it 


d complete by the 


the city 
shore. 
posed to extend an 


on of park lands and parkways 
) . ’ i. , } 
sides, including a compiete develop! 
the shore line, in order to pr 
quately for the needs f the gt 4 


population. Numerous small parks : 
While the smaller parks r 
to be artificially created, the 
areas proposed already exist and need only t 


proposed. 


larger 


be acquired and connected with the city to 


become at its life On the 


once a part of 








- 


- — 
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PLAN OF THE PROPOSED GROUP OF MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS OR CIVIC CENTER, AT THE INTER- 
SECTION OF CONGRESS AND HALSTED STREETS 
This pla indicates a e ord: y and harmonious arrangement of public buildings 
er ped f p e of adr stration, near the center of population The 
tral bu ng is planned 1 dominate the place in front of it, 
nark the ci from afar, and it is in 
part a mor t spirit of civic unity 


North and West they 
of rivers and through lovely meadows, and 
the Southwest through beautiful and 
hilly forest lands. 

Lake 


importance 


run along the banks 
on 


The shore of Michigan is regarded 


ar d has been studied 


as of first 


in detail. Already the North shore is 
being developed, in order to secure a com- 
plete line of publie ecupancy of the shore 


the 


taken 


near future. Similar 
the 


of the population of our « 


n will be 


as the great need 
‘ity demands that 


steps 


by South-Side, 





the ownership of, and access to, the shore of 
the lake be restored to it. 

While the great 
planning—streets and parks 
it was found, on approaching the 
centre of the city, that the great problem of 
transportation facilities had to be studied in 
connection with them. 


of 
were first con- 


two elements city 


sidered, 


The location of ex- 
isting passenger stations and freight yards, 
and their distribution, had 
great influence on the study of the Plan, 
the to 


possible has 


aim being railroads and 


develop 














THE 


streets simultaneously in such a manner 
that they may both operate perfectly with- 
out } This 


interference one with the other. 
ions, 


the alignment of the stat 


necessitates 
now irregularly placed throughout the cen- 
ter, and the construction of a complete sub 
way traction system, knitting all the lines 
whole. At the 
same time, it is proposed to facilitate as 


into a perfectly working 
much as possible the removal of the freight 
yards from the center of the city, and to 
eliminate the needless and expensive re 
freight 


handling of in the congested dis- 


tricts. The Plan proposes to locate great 
freight-clearing yards in the southwest part 
of the city, to be connected with the exist- 
ing tunnel system under the central part of 
the city, and to construct a freight harbor 
at the the Calumet River, the 
whole to be connected by subway lines. 


mouth of 


The Creation of a Civic Center 


In addition to this general scheme, the 
Plan ad- 


ministrative buildings, or Civie Center, on 


proposes to create a center of 
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VIEW, LOOKING WEST, OF THI 

THE CENTER OF THI 
OF THE 
Painted for the 


AMERICAN CIT 


PROPOSED CIVIC 
SYSTEM OF 
SURROUNDING 
Commercial 


x a7 


the West side of the city, and, in conjune 
tion therewith, to develop in part 
portion of the park system fronting on the 


central business district, Grant Park, w 


has recently been filled in along the shore 
of Lake Michigan. 

In order to create a new and ilendid 
thoroughfare to the West-Side, connecting 
this part of the city with the Civic Center 
and Grant Park, the widening and develop 
ment of Congress Street is proposed. This 
street already exists in a broken form, and 
the cost of developing it would be less than 
that of widening any other street so near 

Congress Street would then be 
East-and-West axial line, or the 
Grand Axis, on which line is also the 
of the C 


the proposed 


the center. 
come the 


Grant Park with 
Field Museum, for the con 
struction of which the late Marshall F 


set aside in his will $5,000,000, 


ivie Center and 
ield 
It is at the 
intersection of this axis with Ilalsted Street 


that it is proposed to create a Civie Center. 


Many reasons govern this choice, but the 
chief one is that it is in the direct line 


. aa Pal 


£ 
Bas 
+e * : 





CENTER PLAZA AND BUILDINGS, SHLOWING IT AS 


ARTERIES OF CIRCULATION AND 
COUNTRY 
Club by Jules Guerin 
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of the growth of the city, and is naturally 
the focal point of the radial system = pro- 
posed, 


Grant Park has been studied with a view 


to making it the center of popular culture. 


It is proposed to place here groups of build- 
ings which will make it a splendid formal 
garden, framing the view of the lake, and to 
develop the shore in such a way that it will 
hecome a great feature of the city’s life. 








a vai 
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PLAN OF A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF STREET ¢ 


GROUNDS, PRESENTING THE CITY 
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IRCLLATION AND SYSTEM OF PARKS AND PLAY- 
AS AN ORGANISM IN WHICH ALL THE 


FUNCTIONS ARE RELATED ONE TO ANOTHER 








The American Civic Association 


By Richard B. Watrous 


In a recent magazine artic! deseript ‘ ‘ rvation and developme! 
} tire | nee € t of 
of the wonderful and rapid growing 1 advan nt of ¢ 
ment tor better living conditions ler that earefullw 1 


America, William Allen White mentions ent it directs 


the American Civie Association first ! I I ; hd ienads its s 


list of national organizations leading t rt ties are 
movement In so doing recognit eration. It 
given to an association that has be ‘ t tor be o 
nguished for the doing of things, ; | 1 ist as quick 
those things have been along definite, but thie It was this trait t \ 
circumscribed, lines, for the physical that prompted a ppre 
t, the beautifying of all country lift comment i the Sa ral e \ 





| For it is in the th or 
solution of the physi 
Cal and not the po 





litical problems of 
communities that the ‘ 
| t \ t ( 

Association seeks to oO { 
make its service val- | nf» ite 
lable. It direets its na é 
efforts particularly to eee P mt . 
the unfolding and de ro popul 
velopment of the idea in interminable 
beautiful in home, ies of speeches 
town, city and ha egies dis ; ys 
tional life nanan Yet 

In ts operations \ssociat iff 
the cl i¢ f aim of the nt Its rs “ ex 
American Civie Asso ’ wees I : P 
e1atiol has been to t is y 
achieve results in the lt t 
most direct and prac , 
tic: n ner. To its ; 2 
adherenec to such a ) 
systet s due much of 
not content itself with I. HO 
merely voicing certain , extend 
principles, but goes out into the highw: l ! 


"5 : 
had DVWayvs to suggest impr 


+} yn na } » | +1 
, ippiness and the é \ Truly National Organization 


Lhe \ ( \ 


The purpose of the Associa 
cultivation of higher ideals 
beauty in America, the pr 
town and neighborhood 


Nee  ————El 
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n Test sell 
varativels recent 
Prior to 1904 
( had been Val is 
short-lived state asso 
‘ ns 1 ev iter 
states 1eties n lt 
hational organi 
tior work with 
th Same oe eral ob 
jects in view But a 
st Louis, it WO4 
the Tear co RICHARD 
’ : Ame! 
great expositiol 1 
merger of the two national organization 
brought forth the American \ssocia 
which, since that tin ed « 
vith inere Sing SUCCeSS l r sul I 
the greatly needed work for a “More Be 
t il Am re ‘ al | = qt tl ‘ I 
heer recog! ed s the ne gr I 
ore v tor the furtherance V 
With its purpose as stat : titu 
tion clearly bef« re it “| nti 
widened the circle of ts ess unt 
re ently the were gre ‘ em 
eneral ce rtments ( tme 
headed by an expert in his he pal 
ticular spe Its 


rHE 


d econd, the 
) ’ r t} 
‘ 
‘ ‘ 
¢ ‘ 
; 


rtunitie r th 
plication ol 1! 
vidual and concerted 
t ror he restor 

n of the beautiful 


«dl effort for 


AMERI‘¢ 
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\ tion ann 


AN City 


That Needs Doing 

varied activities, 
that it ai 
conditions clean, 


Work 


i! ‘ ing ts 


inces ms 
American hi 
tive; to extend the making 
the opel 
for 


ving 


oO promote 
1 


aygrounds 


on centers for adults; to 
ces—including objectionable 
and 


1: 
SMOKINE 


inn cessary poles wires, un 
wasteful 
ys; to make the buildings and the 
f railway stations and f 
extend the 
; to protect 
trees and to 


intelligent 


ngs « 





‘ attractive: to practi 
existing 
encour 
age tree 
planting; to preserve 
great scenic wonders 
(such 


Falls 


Mountains) 


Niagara 
the White 
from 


as 


and 


commercial spolia 
tion.” 

So vigorously has 
it pursued these ac- 
that it 


seen some of them de- 


tivities has 
velop to such propor 
that they 

to swing 
from the parent circle 


were 
off 


tions 
ready 


their 
the 
play 


into spheres of 
own. Such was 
the 


movement, 


case with 
groun d 
which for 
fostered most 
getically by the Amer 
Civie Associa 
until it grew 
into an independent 
as the National Play- 
and which is 
ndid achievements in its 


years was 


ener- 
ican 


tion 


now an 





one 


Its Publications Are Authoritative 


the American Civic Associa- 


make its value felt to individuals and 
< ties’ Largely through the publications 
s issued and given wide distribution. 


phlets have been prepared only 
st painstaking care and investiga- 


committees composed of men and 
who have been recognized as 


ithorit on 


the various subjects assigned 
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| to them. The result has been that the p ib the Vay for furthe 

lished results of their investigations hav ce t In Novembe 
been adopted as actual text-books for sys ( Ivance was ol iad 
tematic and efficient work by those individ n the American Ass ‘ d 
uals and societies coming into possession < the National Municip Le At Pitts 
them. The leading libraries of Ameri burgh last fall, another 
recognize them as authoritative and sub was held. It was parte ly fruit 
scribe regularly to the Association in order the fact that the Pittsburgh Surve 
to receive each new pamphlet as it is pub under the auspices t Russe Sag 
lished. A list of these distinctive pub Foundation, was given ts nitial re 
liecations includes “Arts and Crafts” by port and exhibition at the opening ses 
Mrs. M. F. Johnston; “Billboards” by Clin siol The benefits of that convent a 
ton Rogers Woodruff; “Civie Associa- Pittsburgh alone more thar varranted 
tion and the Press” by Frank Chapin all the eare, expense al d thought ex 
Bray; “House Beautiful and Its Rela- pended on it. Pittsburgh had its eyes 
tion to the City ened t t 
Beautiful” by An- comings. 
drew Wright Craw- true Pittsbu ] 
ford; “Mosquitoes has set its 
and How to Abate ful eorre } 
Chem” by Frederick e \ 
Law Olmsted = and shov exist mete 
Henry Clay Weeks; The Pitts burgh 
“Play and Play- C ( 3 


grounds” by Joseph 
Lee; “Publie Comfort 
Stations” by Freder- 
Ford; “Rail- 
road Improvements” 
by Mrs. A. E. McCrea, 
Andrew Wright Craw- 
ford and C. L. Ackiss; 
“Removal of Over- 
head Wires” by Fred- 
erick L. Ford; 
“School Gardens and 
Their Relation to 
Other School Work” 
W. A. Baldwin; 
“Smoke Nuisance” by 
Harlan P. Kelsey and 
Frederick Law Olm- 
sted; “Suggestions for Beautifying Home, 
Village and Roadway” by Warren H. 
Manning. 


ick L. 


by 


WILLIAM 
Amer 


Julletins are issued on particular sub 
jects, often being reprints of papers read 
Associa- 
convention of the 


it should be 
said, differs from the ordinary convention. 


at the annual conventions of the 
tion. The 
American 


annual 
Civie Association, 
It is not an assemblage for talk alone, but 
a coming together of enthusiastic experts in 
various phases of civic improvement for 
[There is no wast- 
The papers 


conference and report. 
ing of time on small things. 
read recite specific achievements, and point 





B. 


iT 


7 hy hy 
( Lnhél 
ha 

the pron 

met ! 

will +} 
Pittsl ( 
ample | l 

the he I 1 | 
hess I 


men and chiidarer 


The Campaign 
Against Nuisances 


In the pursuit of 
the beaut more 
HOWLAND 
is ee has beer re red 
than merely taking 
advantage of the bounty of natur the 
creation of parks, boulevards, and att 
tive water fronts, the growing of trees 
providing profitable reereation for childrer 
in the making of children’s garde Nat 
ural beauty has been despoiled by man, 
notably in the exploitation o modities 
and luxuries by the use of | rds 
Wherever there has been 
man, there the billboard has reared 
eous form to detract from its « ment 
The American Civie Ass 
hearty response from all part ( 
try when it made as a part 3 car 
paign for a “More Beautiful Am: a” the 








tement of the billboard nuisance. That be the theme about which will be directed 
1g I been waged for several vears the special energies of the Association next 


the alarm of th itdoor advertiser ear. No less an exponent of conservation 
ilts have been ac plished and the than Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the Forest 
pects for a more cot t irtailment Service, has expressed his appreciation of 


ich advertising wer er brighter t fective assistance given by the Amer 


an at the present time The « n Civ Association to conservation i 


shington, through its Commission, act ts demonstrated ability to bring together 


ler feder ridding that great numbers of individuals, organizations 
I boards ana ett a notabk hd s eties into an effective and har 
mple to the nation at loing mor is campaign for results. 


the Atlant t Pacit citi \ ther subject that has enlisted the 

re oe the ibject earty support of the Association relates 

1 restrictions are beir ed on t to the improvement of rural living condi 
cement of nd pi te tio hardly within the true meaning of 

erties that augut for the coming es, but thal kindred to it. A newly 
ted Committee on Rural Improvements 

e ¢§ they ive been planning a definite policy for extensive 

rs past for ‘ spicuou nd practical work that shall give to the 

The bullet the Ass r tiller of the soil many of the benefits 

entitled the “Bill 1 Nuisance” h that have accrued to urban and suburban 
the eans of arou inited { communities as a result of beautifying a 
Ah t as persistent a gn has beet With such subjects and such achieve 
the smoke nee, althougl its it is no wonder that interest in local 

effort has in ed the careful invest provements has spread with great rapid 
reventive measures which, ty, and that where a few years ago the 


by the hun 


en the fl of black smoke tive workers were numbered 
es and motive t reds 1 they are legion. New civie im 
hardship on manufacturers provement leagues are of daily report, and 


! i but i the contrar ! vy organizations of long standing that 


illetin published a yvear ago. by thi then ibjects are now, as a result of the 
t n has he« rece ed with appre nspirat I f the American Civie Asso 
the practical suggestions it offer tion, turning their active attention to 


sr ( lisance ! nici} | nad civic betterment along pl vs 


s | been true eslK 
Cooperation with the National Government : : 
: he thousands of women’s clubs, affliated 
( nseT t . f . nat resources : ’ . ° . y ’ 
‘ th the National Federation of Women’s 


which have created Civic 


é © greau tee mmittees and which are working united 


: ‘ rection of a general fede 
, t) » 
ure ‘ ( | , tee on civies 


ed Ihe ee e lt Women’s Clubs Especially Helpful 


Mr. Roosevelt for onservatior lo the enthusiasm, the untiring efforts 





ference 1908 Its ers had ] | the practical suggestions of women, as 
eM ! ng gather ndividuals and in clubs, must be credited 


the hinery of the As | much of the splendid headway attained by 

been set in motion to put into 1 the general improvement propaganda. They 

liate effect the conclu reached t have been leaders in organized effort and 
servation will continue to be one of the have enlisted the sympathy and actual co 
Tit rtant subjects ror cons ke rat operation of men and associations Oo me! 

| for positive work | the Americar n their laudable undertakings. Hundred 
Association One of its most ir f ties that have distinguished them 


rtant committees is that on Conservation, selves for notable achievements can point 


id its report at the next convention will to some society or several societies of wo 


been the 


[undre 


first 
s of 


} 


lated members 


“ah ted. | 


these 


] , 
nowerful by having ba 
| rt I hundre is of thy 
; ) 
mel Commercial ¢ 
ginning Now as never 
tha t s ist as muel 
t ssist and tf r 
WOT is it is to prom 
wtl nd power of th 
represent Thus P 
‘ I the se 6OorTrgal re 
if Un ted States 4 , 
th the Ameri 
I ppommting com ; 
provements as parks P 
1Ssahce he b , 
eT ng I ater! 
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A City and a Manufacturing Company in 


a Playground Partnership 
By W. N. Kimball 


Superintendent of the Manville Company 


The children’s playgré 
socket, R. LL. originated 


Lippitt, General 


ind idea for Woon 
Mr. H. F. 
the Manville 


with 
Manager of 
Company. 

The 


are located was not provided with a 


section of the eity in which our mills 


suit- 
able place ot 


recreation tor children, and 


in consequence the streets provided a large 


part of their entertainment 


Not only was 











appointed to serve with me in the selection 
of a suitable man. 

the ground 
strides, tip ladders, hori- 
zontal bars, large swings, baby swings, see 
Saws, 


As soon as 
installed 


was ready we 


giant 
sand boxes, seats, toilet rooms and a 
summer house. 

Che great enthusiasm 
from the start, and came in large 


children showed 


numbers 











SAFE FUN 


this a source of danger, on 
the 


account of street 
ears and vehicles, but children caused 
more or less annoyance. 

The most available place that would ac 
commodate the crowded section was part of 
mill front of the 
weave shed, and located on one of the prin 
cipal city 

We realized from the first 


ground could not be managed 


our yard, directly in 
strects. 
that 


successfully 


a play S 


without a caretaker, and with this in mind, 
we submitted a proposition to the city gov- 
ernment, that we would furnish a location, 
and provide necessary apparatus, provided 
the city caretaker. This 
was readily agreed to, and a committee was 


would supply a 


FOR 


THE BABIES 
from various sections of the city. The 
number on the grounds will range from 


fifty to hundred; at 


as five hundred. 


three times as high 

The giant strides and swings are occu- 
pied from morning until uight. 

The total cost of the whole equipment 
was $900. 

The not the only ones to 
show appreciation of what has been done 
for them, for parents and older people speak 
in complimentary terms of the 
ing. 

| Note.—As Mr. 


some diffidence in 


children are 


undertak- 


Kimball evidently felt 
going into the full de- 
undertaking which he 


tails of an was 
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THE OLD-FASHTONED SEE-SAW Is STILI POPULAI 
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mainly responsible 
success! illy, the 


paragraphs are reprinte 


in the Wo 


‘ 
t ' té eel y 
the ra These |} 

Lim great i 

rel | the h 

‘ 
be 

the 1 ‘hilds 





g¢ thr 
eme 
a 
* 
I 
the gr 


l ( 2 those who desire to rest, 
| adds much to the pleasant appearance 
the gr ds. One on the same plan, 


maller, has been erected as a shelter 


the caretaker, Louis Baron. Every- 
hing js being done for the comfort and 
f the children. Well-appointed toilet 

ms have been installed over the trench 


ng from the mill, which will, 


ions, be sanitary. 


under 
Long rows of 


e been built under the trees, where 


lren may sit and rest while they are 


turns at the different 

















~ oM 
t, ’ — 
i} IM | p te gr t iY I 
large proportik Superinte 
W N. Kin ted vesterds that 
preset! er rove to be not 
enoug t entert vyish to 
themselves the ne D ids th 
W be doubled, and paray nalia in 
portion will be installed the large 
adjoining the present one 
“A circular summer-house, which 
have seats with comfortable backs, 3 
most completed. This will be an 


ec apparatus. Swinging ladders will 
ie talled mmediately, and these will 





lations for a large number 
Teeter swings have been pur- 
chased and will be delivered in a few days. 

‘The children begin to flock to the play- 
ground before the sun has had a chance to 
ike a good showing over the horizon and 
ere is a constantly shifting crowd until 
long after the hour of the curfew has been 


reached. They continue to play and ap- 


parently enjoy themselves to the utmost at 
all times.” 








The Conning-Tower 
Arthur H. Grant, Editor 


Going to Work the Right Way 
The Woman’s al 
Study Club of Bayonne, N. J., do not con- 
it necessary to delay taking an active 
intil they 
e. After considering the com 


members of the 


part in city affairs are admitted 


mission form of city government at their 
they sent documents bear- 
the candidates 


r meeting 


on the subject to each of 
or mayor, and requested them to answer 
I] Are you in favor 


haa 


r questions: 
. new c - for Bayonne? 


} 


the 


prove of 


government by commissio1 
plan? Will you, if elected, appoint a char 
ter commission and use your influence t 
have it report at an early date? Chat 

fine! It makes no difference whether on 


elieves in commission city go 
not; the fact of 


ot women take 


importance is that a gr 


enough intelligent interes 


n the welfare of their city to study the de 
fects of its present charter, to ascertai 

attempted to overcome 
and to 
these defects an 
The future of 
the 


interest in its civic 


other cities have 


such defects, 


try to make the re 





moval of 


issue in the nex 


city election. Bayonne as a 


ty depends upon growth among its 


citizens of such 
life. 
to grow as a manufacturing center and as a 
place of residence for New York business 


an 
It may, and doubtless vw ll, continue 


men. But factories and houses do not make 


a city; nor do the people who live and work 


} 


in them. Without civie consciousness and 
civic conscience they are only an aggrega 
reside 


A city, 


in any true sense, begins to exist only when 


individuals who happen to 
within certain circumscribed limits. 


tion of 


its inhabitants unite to make it a desirable 
place in which to live and work. Then it 
gains character and individuality, and 
ceases to be merely a geographical accident. 
we 

Big Cities and Great Cities 

It is no special credit to the inhabitants 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis that they are our largest cities,—any 
more than it is to the credit of a country 


s that a s 
i there. Our big 
I s of the world’s « 
th is a corolary t 
1 slight extent 
‘ dD isiness ene r T 


(y ‘ I ‘ cite é 
ild be g 1 t 
As we « e t 
cease bi isting I 92 
( s, and speak rever 
‘ heir irchite 
healthfulness, the « 
ellect nd 
1 for wholesome « 
elen t 
rY ’ i thea y ( y 
bse f 31 
Hl the othare—# : 
eing r, and ! 
pended by chamber 
of trade in “booming” t 
Y 1 to betteriz ry them t l 
more satisfactory, ev rom ess 
tandpoint Chere are already a I t 
relatively or actually small American « S 
to which people of means I 2 \ 
choice because they are es 
live in, or in which to bring up children 
Civie virtue is becoming an asset that the 


hrewd business man will not long overlook 


On the other hand bigness is not necessarily 


a detriment to a city from other than bu 
ness considerations; only the larger the city 
problems of all sorts 


the greater are its civic ] 
Chat this is being realized is shown by 
way in which the Commercial Club « 
cago has recognized its larger civic responsi- 
bilities, and has placed at the disposal of 
city a plan for its improvement that for 


the 
definiteness, thoroughness and consistency is 
worthy at once of the great metropolis of the 
lakes and of the men who have in their busi- 
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The Boston Finance 


The Finest City 





t t the improve ents Col 
yt ; + 
her me eTlec Ve ore eT 
1O1- 
es essive vears ending 1] 
I r tl sv Ve emit ! 
reneral | ay eit ens Wit 
s been 1 r i wit 


ove 


Commissions ic. a charge have arranged fo 





Civic Indifference and Civic Pride 


\t I hich BY sto. he. 
} manv oft r @ities rr 
‘ , ] sunk results pr mal 
t terence ot the re body ot 
| ( . 
‘ to their mut ‘ c interests \l 
= eS society, 11 thie | I 
learning r ot pleasure evel 
re pr n to negiect ti 
‘ tizenship hile expecting to e1 
pt ves Going to the polls one 
I ! ( n two or Tour vears, fo ce 
hether the new ecitv admuinistratio 
sree e “Republican” or “Democratic” 
, ‘ h of themselves represent m 
poli can no longer be regarded as 
( ‘ te fulfillment of the duties of a 
In every citv there are at least a 
’ ’ 
! ‘ rt to yroft bv s >} 
+ Cle , , ] 
t necessarily bad men, for theit 
1 ff se! V be the securing of elt 
ele t ! T IT) ntment to p bh r pos 


ove : a tan vee 
} ev are not fitted The 


in the World alertness roust be matched nd 
e unselfish alertness men 
e mismanaged ar misd 
t ‘ T \ I thre ol mere 
‘ thre possil t : | 
( a nd col ” 
‘ P ¢ birth to civic patriot 
RB Sto! ind Ch u | 
‘ (American city. large at 
= \\ vl part é 
( have reaped the results 
negl N ry the tens of thousands 
‘ — al 


How Public Gymnasiums and Baths Help to 
Make Good Citizens 


By Everett B. Mero 


Formerly Editor of ‘‘ American Gymnasia "’ 


When a city establishes a public gym by the eity and another soon to be 
nasium and maintains it with modern effi opened. These are k ffi as 
ciency, it is taking one of the especially “gymnasiums” and are that p1 rily, with 

’ desirable progressive steps for the good of baths attached as i necessary part ¢ the 
its citizens, and for the protection of its equipment for making healthy boys and 
future welfare. girls, men and women here are also six 


The American and European cities in) gymnasiums in publie school buildings for 
which this idea is practically illustrated the use of pupils. The baths in two schools 


\) ‘TP 5\\ (TP 
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SOUTH BOSTON GYMNASIUMS aND_ BATHS rit FIRST BUILT BY rit CITY oO OST 


(1899) AND ONE OF THE FIRST IN THIS COUNTRY 


and the excellent results that are being are conducted the year round for the ren 
hborhoods 


shown vear by year is ample proof that eral use of residents of the neig 
municipal gymnasiums are worthy parts of The first baths in an American public 


a city’s machinery for public benefit. This school building were installed in Boston, in 


is especially true when the advantages of 1889. There are also six outdoor gym 
associated publie baths are considered nasiums with good equipment but in most 


Sometimes a municipal gymnasium is cases the essential supervision or instrue 
conducted as an independent factor, as in tion is lacking 
a New public bath buildings now being 
recreation center, as in Chicago; a public planned in New York City include the 


Boston ; sometimes it is one feature 0 


bath may have a gymnasium annex or the gymnasium feature. The first public bath 
reverse ; but every modern establishment in- house in this country was in that city, in 
cludes free shower or rain baths, if not a 1852 New York has numerous public 
swimming pool or plunge bath also, for its school gymnasiums in which systematic 
patrons, work is conducted; and this is true of prac 
tically all cities in America. School gym 
Boston the Pioneer nasi ims are not directly within the scope 
In Boston, where appeared the first city of this article but reference to them is of 
establishment solely for physical training interest. 
by up-to-date systematic methods, in 1897, In Chicago, where the whole grand 
there are now seven gymnasiums conducted scheme for providing public recreation, 
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AMER 


CABOT STREET 
One of the latest additions to the 
Swimming pool on gre 


BATH 


health instruction and physical exercise has 


been worked out on a model basis, 


gym- 
nasiums are prominent parts of the dozen 
South Parks recreation centers and are 
being included in similar institutions in 
other sections of the city. Here are to be 


found a combination 
features that permit of year round acti 
ties for all ages, both sexes and all cond 
tions « f } imanity. Tl ere are play grounds 
for little children, 

older children, athletic fields for young mei 


ir wading pools 


. “ 
plavgrounds for 


and for young women, outdo 


swimming tanks, open air gymnasiums 
with full equipment of apparatus, and in- 
door gymnasiums adequately equipped and 
intelligently supervised for all. 


Sound Minds In Sound Bodies 


These features are for the physical side 
of those who use the centers: that is, for 
the physical side primarily; but for the 
whole person quite as much. It is not pos- 
sible to treat the physical self without in- 
fluencing the moral, the social, and all the 
other faculties. A man in good physical 
condition—in efficient health—will think 
straight and live straight most of the time, 


at least. A boy given means for necessary 


system in Be 


ind floor; shower batl 
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HOUSE AND GYMNASIUM 
ston Will a 


ommodate 1500 persons a day 
; gymnasium on top floor 


on floor above 
muscular exereise and play will be little 
inclined to adopt questionable substitutes 
for these essential factors in the process of 
development into a worthy inhabitant of a 
republic. Interesting experiments in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., have lately brought new proof 
of these facts. 

conducted with 
proper spirit and an adequate comprehen- 
; possible benefits, the influence 
of gymnasium activities will show itself 
plainly in the lives of individuals who use 
the accommodations provided. This is one 
good reason why it is worth while to have 
such institutions. 

An extract from private directions given 
to instructors of the South Parks gym- 
nasiums in Chicago will indicate something 
of the spirit that underlies this form of 
public welfare work in that city and in 
other cities where such provision has been 
made: 


work be 


If physical 


sion of i 


“Whether we wish it or not, the gym- 
nasium and the athletic field are schools of 
character, but the kind of character formed 
in these schools will depend in great meas- 
ure upon the instructor in charge. On the 
athletic field, and in the practice of games 
in the gymnasium, the instructor should 
praise every tendency of a boy or girl to 











THE 


sacrifice himself or herself for the good of 
the team. Show them that this is the only 
way to succeed by unity of action If you 
can develop this spirit you have laid the 
foundation of cooperation, politeness and 
good morals You have taught the funda 
mental lesson of thoughtfulness for others 
Keep in mind that we are public servants 
employed to serve the public as experts in 
all that our profession implies, and that we 
are engaged in a work which, if properly 
conducted, is perhaps better calculated to 
raise the standard of good citizenship than 
any other single agency in the hands of pub 
lic servants. 

“It is of the greatest importance that all 
work be undertaken in the light of the ob 
jects sought, as follows 

“First, to take children from the streets 
and alleys and give them a better enviror 
ment and safer place in which to play 
This will relieve the parents of care and 
anxiety—as well as truck drivers, street car 
nen, policemen and others who are involved 
in the care of children. 

“Second, to encourage working boys and 
girls and adults to spend their idle hours in 
a wholesome environment and away from 
questionable amusements. 

“Third, to encourage both children and 
adults to give attention to personal hygiene 
exercise and bathing chiefly. 

“Fourth, to furnish wholesome 
ment for adults and others who do not par 


amuse 





AMERICAN 


CITY 


ticipate in the activities of 
athletic and play fields. 
Plan your work, the! d 


ward with the well-defined 


riving, first, to att 
ind adults to your gyi 
etic flelds;: second, that I I 
there you must Interest and ld 
the habit of frequenting 
established; third, that you do 


by means of your gymna 
letics, plays and games, 


encourage bathing, tea 





a wholesome respect 


Economy in Concentration 
When the ideal is reache i it 
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SEVENTY-FIVE FOOT SWIMMING POOL IN CABOT STREET BATH HOUSE 


The Bath Department, in whose charge are 


the indoor gymnasiums and 


reports, after experience, that it will not hereafter approve swimming 


in combination 


with gymnasiums 
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separate ly we vould have earis Ss) 
hasiun { ecord 
An Antidote to Citification 
Why do we need gymnas and why 


is it a function of the government to pro 


vide them if thev ar 
ho 


Treating these questions only 


rom the 


physical standpoint the answer is plain 
enough. 
Intelligent provision of means 


taining and improving the physical condi 


or main 


tion of every human being is a fundamental 


need. Once this need was safeguarded by 
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t ng the phys 
ara true ether 
here Amer 
ept here t has ( 
t] thirty vears 
er method is necess 


r g nd night « I 
‘ {) } euts t vhat 
] ] 
t Ces material things 
( S s T physic il deteriora 
nd mental non-training 


. ied te restore certai 
ct vities and interest 
lives, and especially int 
es of children for the next genera 
e } se of the work ro} iw on 


nd through 


many agencies 
more 


normal mode of ever 


se who are 


promoting 


: ett ai t make life more worth 
ditions t} eXIst, ] 
t ( exist in the nme ‘ 
| ‘ re is not ad ree rom 
, e physical is t the 

| but 1 part so 
riect 1s a erime, eve f 

ss ‘ nized,’ 

peopl from the p iblie treasury es, 
e ment edueation for children: they 
rovice motor edueation quite as 
ersally. “Museular knowl 
ete | ental in the race, and it is 


true learning in the indi 


Proper motor education rives to every 


girl (and to every man 
opportunity for 


woman) ample mus- 





cular exercise by systematic methods, for 
recreation through games and play, and for 
true deve lopment of “health as well as the 


moral well-being.” 


PrN Cal, social and 

lo enable the desirable work to be prac- 
tically carried on several methods have been 
found suitable 


. 
modes of 


First among the artificial 


physical activity is gymnastics, 
which came by importation to Germany and 
other European countries from Greece and 
America. In this 


been characteristic 


and thence to 


there 


> 
Rome, 
country have 


changes and in some respect improvements. 


The freer life and thought here has made 
athletics 


for a freer mode of exercise—in 
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the 
gymnastics for re 


But 
rational 


and in games. more systematic 


methods of 
and for hygienic 


creative purposes . still 


| survive, and are likely to have new power 


This 


progressive 


as they are fitted into modern needs. 
the 


is being accomplished in 





SWIMMING 


POOL IN) THE CARNEGIE-Dt 


BATIIS 


NFERM 


LINE TRUST 


gymnasiums of the country, public and pri 


vate. Scientifically based physical training 
s a valuable and popular feature of recrea- 
tion centers and playgrounds in most cities 


It is physical welfare as a whole, with 
play, games, athletics, gymnastics, aquatics, 
right ways of living, 
and all the rest, duly coordinated, that best 
The 
Educational 
institutions of all grades are taking steps 
to put their athletic efforts into tune with 
the true principles instead of specializing 


personal hygiene or 


meets the needs of American youth. 
colleges are finding this out. 


unduly on one item. Municipalities are 

( proving its truth wherever they make the 
trial. 

“A city that does not provide suitable 


places for its citizens and coming citizens 
to care for their physical selves will be 
called upon to provide additional police sta- 
tions, jails and hospitals. 
“Prevention is very much cheaper than 
cure, both for the patient and the doctor. 
“There is just as much reason for a city 
not providing schools for its children as for 
not providing means for physical training 
and recreation—and no more. A _ properly 
conducted playground, a properly conducted 
gymnasium, indoors or outdoors, is a general 
education center; a center for moral and 
; ethical training; a place to teach the art 
ie of living without depending on ‘graft’ or 
‘pull,’ a feat that seems almost impossible 
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the 


to too 


many of next generation of men 
now growing up in crowded centers of popu 
lation.”—A merican Play punds 
Building Good Citizens 
An imsurance policy of good citizer 
ship,” is the title applied to modern pla 
grounds. It is equally applicable proj 
erly conducted gymnasiums and batl 
We hear considerable nowadays about 
; : Age 
playgrounds, and often the idea gets fixed 
some minds that plays s for th 
aie 
children in summer will solve the prol 
lems of making a higher typ citizenshiy 
better behaved boys and ¢g 1 ill 
make further efforts unnecessary 
The playground movement is perhaps the 


most important effort that ha 
recent vears for the ben f eitizenshiy 
so far as it goes. And goes Lite 

e oh t stifv almost } “_ 














CARNEGIE-DUNFERMLINE 


TRUST 
GYMNASIUM 


BATHS AND 


Located in Dunfermline, Scot endowed by 
Andrew Carnegie, 1903, with an annual 
come of $100,000 Cost $180,000 Opened 
1905 Is both a gymnasium and baths for 
the free use of inhabitants of the town, and 
a normal school of physical training for 
developing instructors for other gymnasi- 
ums and recreation centers From this cen- 
tral plant the trustees establish branches 
in various adjoining centers, with baths 
libraries, means for recreation, and instruc 
tion in methods of right living for good 

ealth. 
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A MEDICINE BALI 


GAME FOR GIRLS 


done in its But a playground in 
the open air does not completely cover the 


ground; usually it 


name. 


minimum or 
minus effect during the winter months. So 


has a 


it is necessary to move the playground into 
a building, supplement its activities, and 
keep it going all the time that out of doors 
is forbidden by the climate. Doing this is 
proper municipal economy, good business 
and common sense. 

There are excellent illustrations of ways 
to bring about adequate provision for physi 
cal welfare in what has been accomplished 
in Brookline, Mass., “the richest town in 
America;” in Chicago, “the metropolis of 
the West ;” and in Los Angeles, “the queen 
city of the Pacific.” 

The Chicago results to date were made 
possible by exceptionally favorable circum 
stances, with ample funds (some $15,000, 
000), a high ideal and a willingness to back 
it up, efficient public officials to plan, com- 
petent and an appreciative 
publie to use the facilities offered. Perhaps 
no other American city can duplicate all 
this, in just the same way, although most 
officers of large cities who have looked at 
the plants in operation would like to do so. 
But it is possible and perfectly feasible to 
map out so much of the idea as can be 
used, modifying or altering the whole plan 
to match local needs and capacities, and 
then go ahead with the first steps of crea- 
tion. A start can be made in the right di- 
rection with moderate expense. 


supervision, 
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As this article is being written comes 
word of a visit to Chicago by the Philadel- 
phia municipal commission that will recom- 
mend a system of recreation centers for its 
city, and the adding of their voices to the 
chorus of approval that all such inspectors 
give. Getting personal realization of what 
it means to have all the functions for physi- 
cal welfare rightly harmonized, and compre- 
hending what it would mean if such a sys- 
tem could be transplanted to any other city, 
opens the eyes and creates a willing spirit 
in all officials with their city’s welfare at 
heart—all officials, that is, who appreciate 
the proven possibilities in taking good care 
of the physical well-being of their con- 
stituents. 

In Brookline, a place of small 
population, methods differ but results are 
and noteworthy. The 
starting factor was a municipal bath of a 
type not common in this country but being 
duplicated as cities wake up to the need and 
importanee. This bath, with its large swim- 
ming pool, its competent instruction in the 
art of swimming for all who wish to learn 
and practice, and its free opening to all 


city 


equally successful 


citizens of the town, is as much a local in- 
stitution as the public library or the fire en- 
gine houses. It is more than local, for out- 
siders may use its privileges for a nominal 


fee and national swimming competitions 


are held there. 








A GAME OF BASKETBALL FOR BOYS 
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Annexed to the bath house was created, a 


couple of years ago, a gymnasium building 
for the free use of all the inhabitants, 
young and old and of both sexes. It is used 
to its capacit In charge of a supervisor 


arns a $ 000 a 


year salary and has a 


corps of assistants, 


the gymnasium is a 


steady health factory turning out h: 


ippiness 
and good spirits and manufacturing good 
citizenship not to be priced in dollars and 


cents. 


In Chicago the buildings in the reer 
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sentence without more ¢ 





me spirit runs through all the play 
g nd, gymnasium and athletie activities 
Chis fundamental idea is ind lifferent 
form in the Brookline S ect to 
anges called for by differe 
I tion, Chere it $v t we call the 
er tenth and the socially elevated classes 
it get into closer cont ril 
| ig racial lines ar ! , t in evi 
de CE 
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NORTH BENNETT STREET GYMNASIUM AND BATH HOUS 
TI r t ‘ I W d f 
ratus is moved from the floc ng t ‘ 
Provision was made 4 A 
ation center contain meeting places or as signed to be ar é r é 
sembly halls, branch libraries, lunch count- many hundreds of youths and ing mé 
ers and other features that aid to make who live in the boarding ises lodging 
them real neighborhood centers in which houses of the vicinity. Costing nearly 
folks may meet with common interests, get $40,000, it forms one part of a system of 
acquainted, in which Jew may meet Gentile itdoor and indoor recreation centers 


on equal footing, in which Irish may learn 
that Italian is more than just “Dago,” in 
which Slav and Seandinavian may find out 
each other’s likeable points. The idea 
shows itself plainly enough in this single 


rt 


the municip 


ground Commissioners. 


by 


The work of a municipal gymnasium ge 
directly at the people wher 


receptive mood. Hence the influence 





imes combined, 





sometimes separated, 





By mea f the efforts just mentioned 
the influence of a gymnasium goes through 
the community and into homes instead 
f being contined within the walls of the 
t ng \ gymnasium thus attains its 
tru school of health edu 
tion 
[ ng each period of exer 


necessity; (b) indepen 
nnasium instruction or re 
creation; open continuously or during cer 
tain 1 th f the year, according to local 
Newly planned public gym 

t ngs have bath departments 


the baths in conjunction with 


\r ng the ndirect influences, although 
mportant, are those of a 


1, moral, ethical nature already re 


ferred t Just how valuable an adjunct 
t her methods of public welfare a gym 
nasium may be depends very largely upon 


the ideals of the administra 


tion, and the personal interest and efforts 


of the c nstructors The value of com 
petent supery sion and instruction cannot 
be easily overrated. If either of the two 
nece ry factors, proper equipment and 
competent instructors, had to be dispensed 
with, the equipment could be better spared 


Expe rience has proved that every munici- 
ymnasium likely to be established will 

freely used to its eapacity if it has 
roper administration. The present de 
mand is so noticeable that it will be sought 
ever its location. People will go 





to such a place if it is reasonably accessible, 
evel f not ideally located. Still the loca- 
tion of a municipal gymnasium will natur- 
lly be in the section of a city that most 
needs physical improvement and social up- 
ft for its residents 

How to bring into existence a municipal 
gymnasium after a need for it has become 
appreciated, suggests several possibilities. 
It may be independent of other connection, 
or it may be part of a recreation center or 
playground. Some practical information 
on this point will be presented in an article 


na subsequent issue. 











The Cost of Inefficiency in Municipal Work 


By Walter B. Snow, M.E. 


Member American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
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fluence is completely removed from the he fountain he 
\ ement of municipal departments, fon the | 
s principally through inefficieney of ser tory powers possesst by the 
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amples before him, under the laxest disci- 
pline, paid for time he did not work, ofter 
called upon to do that s of n 
practical benefit to the city, or compelled 
to limit | ibor to but meagre portion 


POPULATION 


icy. As an example, a study of the 


results in the Water Department is il- 

nating In 1878 nearly four feet of a 
basic size of pipe were laid for a dollar; 
{ 19OS8 the mount had decreased to less 


nnn ClTY EMPLOYEES 


cee ee SS OT 


HOW THEY GREW FROM 
ot a fair | *s wor tne remained no 
incentive to the city em} ees for efficient 
individual service 


Sucking the City Dry 
While the population increased but 22.7 
per cent from 1895 to 1907 the total num- 


ber of city employees increased 59 per cent 
or over two and one-half times as fast as 
the population, while the pay roll was mul 
tiplied nearly three and a half times. 


Gradually, from 1878 to 1908, the aver- 


; 


age pay ol day laborers w advanced s ep 


by step from $1.75 to $2.25 per day, while 


the hours were reduced from ten to eight, 
and Saturday half holidays as well as legal 
holidays were granted with full pay. To- 


day the laborer receives 75 per cent more 


per hour than he did thirty years ago. 











But how about the w ymplishe 
has it kept pace with | pay? Far from 
it The story is one of steady decrease n 
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THE ASCENT OF WAGES AND THE DESCENT 
OF EFFICIENCY 


one and one-half feet. In other words 
the cost per toot had nearly trebled, al- 
per hour had increased only 
Allowing 


for the latter advance the actual cost per 


the same period. 


foot had increased over 60 per cent, equiva- 
lent to a drop of over 40 per cent in effi- 
ciency. The accompanying curves tell the 
story. 

It is estimated by the Commission that 
throughout the various departments the 
work actually done for the city per man 
per day is on the average practically one- 
half of that done only thirteen years ago. 

The decrease in efficiency in Boston is 
directly traceable to political influence and 
corruption. Unnecessary work was under- 
taken, unnecessary men were engaged, pay 
rolls were swollen, all pretense of discipline 
was abandoned, and the highest wages were 
paid. 

While the present net pay for city labor- 
ers in Boston is at least 32 cents per hour 
actually worked, the prevailing rate paid 
by contractors and other municipalities in 
New England is at the most 25 cents per 
hour. 

The Sewer Department was reeking with 
To inefficiency and lack of dis- 
cipline were added inadequate inspection 
and the pernicious effect of contracts given 
through favoritism at excessive prices. In 
fourteen years the annual expenditures on 
account of sewerage had increased 175 per 
cent, while valuation had increased only 
44 per cent and the population but little 
more than half as much. 


abuses. 


Putting a Premium on Shirking 
Inefficiency was manifestly the goal 
toward which the Department was steadily 
keeping its course. Of about 775 men en- 








THE 


gaged upon day labor nearly 70 per cent 
over 40 these in 
turn more than half were over 50 years, 


Not 


only were many of the force physically in- 


were years of age; of 


and nearly 20 per cent over 60 years. 


190% 


1895 1909 
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VALUATION 


BOSTON HAS THE LARGEST PER CAPITA 
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Measured on a dollar and cents basis the 
labor cost of brick laying on Metropolitan 
sewers on competitive contracts varied ac- 
cording to conditions from $1.82 to $4.23 


per thousand. When similar work was 


UNITED STATES 


capable of doing a fair day’s work, but dis- 
cipline was practically lacking; each man 
was a law unto himself, subservient only 
to the politician to whom he owed his posi- 
tion. But not content with insuring ineffi- 
ciency and increasing the force through 
such means, the defined measure of a day’s 
work was in many eases so established as to 
become absolutely ridiculous were the mat- 
ter not so serious. Witness some examples 
of superior ability in getting a day’s pay 
for doing nothing: 

Cleaning and filling nine lanterns was 
one man’s sole daily occupation; twice each 
day a certain timekeeper carried a book 
from the office to the job and back again, 
and did no more; hanging up rubber boots 
to dry was the only allotted duty of an- 
other; for a after teams ceased to 
visit a certain dump two men held down 
their job thereon; for seven weeks pay was 
drawn by a janitor while sojourning in 
Europe. Many inspector’s reports were 
mere creations of the imagination. 
Twenty-five per cent of all the Sewer De- 
partment employees in a certain large dis- 
trict were employed in positions calling for 
little or no effort; large numbers were 
classified as watchmen; in many cases no 
work whatever was performed. 

But when it came to bricklaying, one of 
the worst cases of inefficiency was revealed. 
Based on a week’s record the best work 
done by one mason consisted in laying 240 
bricks per hour; but one individual suc- 
ceeded in reducing his efficiency to 13 per 
hour, about one in every five minutes. Un- 
der competitive contract similar work was 
done for the Metropolitan Sewerage Com- 
mission, the lowest number laid being 94, 
and the largest 570 per hour. 


week 





SEWERAGE EXPEN 5 
DEBT OF ANY OF THE CHIEF CITIES OF 1 
on contract for the city of Boston it cost 
from $2.98 to $7.35, but the me « 
dence of inefficiency was shown by costs 
varying from $9.04 to $18.34 w yne 
by day labor. In a word the city paid 


from three to six times as much as the 
Metropolitan Board. 

Contracts were let wit! mpetition 
for cleaning catch basins, the price 


fixed 


being 


1 did not 


and excessive. Basins whi 


exist were included in more than one con- 
tract, hence were paid for twice. Inspec- 
tion was a farce; in some districts no in- 
spectors were employed, in others far more 
than could be utilized. Seldom were more 


than half a dozen basins inspected in a day, 
although fifty P 
work. 


represented a fair day’s 


Rampant inefficiency was revealed by the 
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t six-tenths of 


The extravagant 


j \ VATER BOARD CONTRACT WORK 


BRICKS AN HOUR 
HE DIFFERENE 


mited time I should ailow them the 
crusher for experimental pur 

y l ) I shall appreciate the favor 
rby Wor f you will have Messrs. Metealf & Eddy 
the same detail an employee for special supervision 
ble cireum of the work on the ledge in order not only 
we may both have information first 
hand, but also that there will be no ques 


tion as to its reliability.” 


ind deliberately ‘ This request was immediately complied 
cient methods f this rtment must ith, the best men in the department were 
have entail 1 the bs f nearly selected to run a three months test on the 
$400,000 annually, r 2) per cent most economical plant owned by the city 
of the total expenditur Only about one Nearly nine thousand tons were crushed at 


eighth of the loss was traceable 


contracts, the balance was direc 


able to c tft etheieney 


forees 


Where a Million Dollars Were Wasted and by the 


It having been shown by 


{ 


an inde ndent 


vestigatior 
, . | 
the city stone crushing plat 


operated at an annual loss 


Ooo the Commissio1 


abandonment But 

pene | | iit M \ 
Commiss tating tl 

cert piovees 

col ( heir 

ent tick extravag tl 
st f S| rs | ha 


tne ¢ Xp rt 


to improper 4 total cost including interest and depre 
tly attribut ciation of slightly over $9,000, the unit cost 
the day labor )eing substantially $1.00 per ton. Inde 

pendent records kept by Metealf & Eddy 
superintendent of the plant 
wed a nominal difference of only 2 per 


engineer that ent the cost 
ts had beer Under efficient management the output 
it S100. he crusher should have been 240 tons 
ended their per dav: the actual average during the 
ct was re thre months test Was ol ly half that 
ter to the mount. and this in the face of the fact 


he he st ¢ f that the men vere the best that could be 
Although the 


of the crusher plant hung in 


department. 


operation of the balance and the work was under con 


romise that stant supery ision, even these incentives 
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to offset 
discipline, 


the personal new 


lax 


lacked power 


ciency, short hours, hig 
wages, half holidays and absence with pay 


lhe 


sion were emphatically confirmed, 


original conclusions of the C 
folly of undertaking to crush stone by aay 
labor employed by the department was 
the fact that the 
double that for 


produced by a 


demonstrated by 
ton 
could 
contractor under similar conditions. Thus 
the knell 
dozer vears had entailed a loss of a ro ind 


dollars. 


ele a rly 


cost per was nearly 


which it have been 


was rung for a policy that in a 


million 


It Was All in the Accounting 


Investigation of the machine shop main 


tained by the Water Department, where 
valves were being manufactured with ap 


fact, owing 
the 
indicated by the accounting system, the ac 
tual cost of labor 


pense) was really 95 per cent greater than 


parent economy, showed that in 
to the deceptive character of results 


including general ex 


The estimated 


the 


it appeared on the books. 


il loss from the operation of shop 


annus 


was from &8.000 to $10,000. 


When in 1898 the Metropolitan Water 


Board took possession of portions of the 
Boston water works certain of the works 
were continued under the charge of the 
same man who had previously served the 
city in identically the same capacity Her 


was an unusual opportunity for compariso1 

the forces \ 
single year sufficed to show that under state 
the cost 


per cent 


of eff laboring 


ciency of 
was reduced from 30 
according to locality. Of 
particular interest the fact that 
the from Boston 
greater was the saving made by the Metro 
po.itan Board. 
the relative strength of political influence 
i Near Boston the 


within the city, 


management 
to 35 
was 
greater distance 

This was manifestly due to 


in appointments. ap 


and 


for 


pointees were voters 


hence possessed direct power of return 
favors granted, but farther away positions 
were naturally less attractive to citizens of 
Bostor . 
quently less political in their character 


and appointments were const 
The subsequent history of certain 
the Metropolitar 


was suggestive of the reason for their hold 


men 


not retained by 


ing their places when the water works were 
A laborer at $2.75 
member of 


1 save 


under city control. 


day who had previously been a 
the Boston Common Couneil (Gor 
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WHAT BECAMI f APPROPRIATIONS WATER AND SEWER DEPARTMENTS 


TI ‘ nd registered tt the \s at the beginning, so here at the end. 
emp! eacl ‘ t clear that the problem of inefficiency 

st an additior ite, ma municipal work, though fundamentally 
readily hold the balance of er. and economic, in reality political in both 
the interests of those t m they ow cause and effect, and that as such it must 
their appointment ma ercome all but e considered 
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84 rHE 


Phis 


with the views 


ticut River. however, in ac 
f the 


quickly bought by 


Was 
people, and 
a syndicate 
ith College 


cordance 
? land was 
| mainly of Dartn 


Since then the 


COTRDPOSEer 


} pre 


fessors professors have en 
joved many a Gladstonian hour in cutting 
it the dead trees and brush, and the area 
s matchless, and promises to remain so, in 
more than one sense. 
If, as Prof. Shaler once said, we should 
constitute ourselves the caretakers of the 


charm of the earth, 


ought to prove suggestive to many 
which have yet available some 
the 


bring perpetual 


which will 
t} 


remove the « St 


de resistance, securing 


JON and 


vears ot vain 


regretting 
we 
Wellesley’s Desires 
The people of 


{ tj 


Wi Lesley 


festing a desire for mprovement uo0Ong 
many lines Appeals are coming in to the 
improvement association which suggest 
that the village stores have a greater cart 
of appearances, that the freight service be 
improved, that an old penny-in-the-slot m 
chine, long out of repair, be removed 1 
the station and that handbills and post 
be not so generously scattered about the 
street One compla nant savs 

“T am in receipt of an i Vitation to offer 
suggestions for improvements that can be 


undertaken by the Wellesley Village Im 


provement Association. I would like to call 
your attention to the distribution of hand 
bills throughout the town These sheets, 


hich are often of large size, are given into 


» hands of 


bovs whose sole object is to get 


rid of them. They do not take the trouble 
to ring the bell, but throw them on the 
front porch. In order to be rid of them 
is soon as possible they generally leave 


more than which ar 


one, scattered about 
by the first breeze It is doubtful if any 
one in the town is benefited bv this kind of 


advertising, and it certainly makes untidy 
Selectmen have 
the 


one owning his place 


Complaints to the 


but they 


streets. 


been made, have no say in 


matter. It seems as if 
and taking some pains to make it attractive 
should be protected against the throwing of 
rubbish on his property. ] 


should like to se Association take up 


any part of 


the 
this matter.” 
The citizen is in error when he says that 


the Selectmen have no sav in such matters 
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In Welle sley an 


rant pre 


article in a 1908 town war- 
that shall dis- 


circulars or advertisements 


Vides “no 


person 
tribute papers, 
through the town in such a manner as to 
create a litter”, and a fine of twenty dollars 
The Select 


iv town have, or may easily secure, 


may be imposed for violation. 
men in al 
rove rning all such cases, 
through the 


powers developed 
indifference and carelessness of 
It is safe to predict that in Wel- 
lesley the nuisance will not be allowed to 


citizens. 


The town has a public-spirited 
Board of Selectmen, and it has its Wellesley 
Village Improvement Association, the Hills 
and Falls Association, and the Fells Asso- 
ciation, covering the various districts of the 


town. 


continue. 


Only a moderate amount of activity 
vill enable these groups to keep Wellesley 
ip to its standard of 


governmental, business and esthetic affairs 


we 


past excellence in 


Gary Cries for Saloons 


lhe business men of the much heralded 


Gary, Ind., say they are losing the trade of 
Gary workmen, and the factories say they 
ire losing the workmen themselves because 
Mavor Knott has placed “the lid” on Gary's 


] 
saloons 


And they all join in a ery for ope: 
saloons. This seems strange, and even un 
alled for, in the light of the experienc: 


of Leclair, North Plymouth, Ludlow 


other village manufacturing centers of the 


and 
most progressive kind in America, and of 
Garden City and Port Sunlight 

These places have no saloons 
for 


Each home is lo 


Bournville, 
in England. 


and they have no desire any Take 


Bournville for example. 
cated on an average area of 300 square 


yards of land. The garden in each instance 
is a source of pride, an open air gymna 
the 
workman has no desire for anything that 


sium, and a solace at meal time; and 


will keep him away from it. If it is recrea 
tion or companionship he wants, he has his 
fieldhouse, 
ground, bowling-green and baths to follow. 
There is one for the women too. 


recreation center, cricket- 


The average American makes the mistake 
of assuming that a good citizen will work 
all day contentedly in a shack at 
night. When this seems not to prove true 
he puts a saloon around the corner to ab- 


and rest 


sorb surplus energy, and incidentally cash 


that is not surplus. The saloon is of course 


a social center that offers many kinds of 








but that 1s no argument for trying no 


rm of competition whatever. Gary 
rently argues for not trying to find a 
ibstitute for the saloon. If our industrial 
centers had not followed a lops led m ol 
] 


development the saloon would never hav 
had its present hold. It, along 


poolroom, the gambling den, the cheap 


the dancehall and all that ilk, has 


theater, 


:pped in to do for gain what the 


should have 


» Gary 


nnot hold 


factory managers think the) 


their workmen 
ot supply the beer in the fac 
that they 


there are other methods 


the social instinct 


re pleading for, 
ove 
The Women of Frankfort 


Phe women of Frankfort, Ind., have 


1 


shown, and they propose to show still 


further, that they have a way with them of 


iw things without 


themselves into legislative galleries over 
~ iffrage. They decided to clean up I rank 


Che plans were laid in executive ses 


sion, and then they went to work with the 


men. <A correspondent writing to Mw 
pi from Frankfort 
“Well, ‘cleaning up day’ 


every alley, back 


il Affairs says: 


arrived, and in 
} 


street, every place wher 


trash was, the men worke 


lawyers who never handled any 


Astute 


ng heavier than a fountain pen dragged 
heavy rakes, sedate judges wielded hoes, 


clerks whose adept fingers fondled ribbons 
and laces pushed brooms, bankers stopped 
unting money to swing shovels, and eve 


li 


off from Saving 


their lives 
made themselves useful to the whole peopl 


t} 


e politicians took a day 


the country, and for once in 


he women did not do the work themselves 
they just influenced the men to do it 

and they stood by and saw that it was well 

| Frankfort 


done. in its history was 
sO thoroughly 


lox 


ay, alld 


never 


‘ 
cleaned up in 


one ¢ 
the influence the women exerted has kept it 
as clean as a ballroom floor ever since 
“But there are other things besides r 
bish and trash in back yards and all 
that the women of Frankfort 


oO. They propose to get rid of the rubbish 


tur ] 
LuUrned 


have 


P 
and trash in municipal polities, 


folk to 


and they 


are calling on the men 


from the start done for 


without beer 


ranting or chaining 


clean the 


ep Frankfort the e 
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Picturesque Decoration of Window and Wall 


Arthur Glogau’s “Reminiscences — of 
I’ el” bD ? Sta i July vive 
t ve suggest : flower a 
vi cle ration that are interesting 
connection with the refer e t baleon 
tle er racns Nh the (7 I rtiele 
Berlin, « ‘ here noted 
‘Ever S11 the provine horticultura 


association in Hanover opened the way int 
this field, strong efforts have been made t 
enhance municipal beauty by means of pri 


vate decorations. 














J he ee en - 


DECORATED WINDOWS AND BALCONY OF rit 


rOWN HALL OF KARLSRUUI 


‘The best known example of adornment 
of a public building by baleony decoration 
on a large seale is that of the town hall 


in Karlsruhe. It is an exceptional achieve 


ment I do not know whether the same 
plants are used every year, but this vear it 
was the new blue petunias whose color and 
size were distinetive. They always have 
the other, the 
petunias in the upper box falling over the 


two ln xes placed one above 


plants in the lower one, and standing uy 
right are geraniums. In every window 


the entir at front of the building the 





same decoration was most admirably dis 
played. 

“T saw a charming baleony decoration 
in Kempten The ‘Arabella’ fuchsia was 





[CAN OITY 


1, and pink ivy geraniums were seen 


evervwhere. 


The two pinnacles of the town 
hall in Kempten are altogether charming 
architectural deserve to 
e better known. In Nuremberg much is 


suggestions that 


for beauty by the floral decoration 
private houses The cloister of St. Se 

ld and the surrounding houses were very 
beautifully adorned. 


“IT found an entirely original decoration 


n two towns, strangely enough quite far 
Trier. The great 


electric light poles were surrounded at a 


rt Landshut and 


height of about five meters by boxes in 
which a luxuriant flower-garden was dis- 
plaved. The care of this unusual decora- 
tion naturally for all 
that, such a beautifying of the street pic- 
In Trier I 
petunias | had 
learned to know in Karlsruhe. 


cannot be very easy; 


ture seems to be a good idea. 


found again the blue 


‘The beautiful baleony decoration on the 
Frankfort-on-the- Main 
should also be noticed. 


new theatre in 

Here long strands 

of ampelopsis were used, and looked very 
’ 


lovely as they swayed back and forth in 


the light wind. 
“We need a greater variety of plants for 
low-boxes, for everywhere one sees 
masses of pink ivy geraniums. It should 
be the task of some expert to make a col- 
lection of plants suitable for window deco- 
ration, and disseminate them widely. Could 
not a good market gardening business be 
should deal especially 
with the growing and distribution of plants 


for this use? 


established which 


It is naturally necessary to 
the widest propagation that plants or seeds 
be supplied. perhaps at first without cost, 
to suitable people or organizations in the 
The pub- 
lie has really seen every plant that can be 
used for this purpose, and would like to 
have something new. The slight expense of 
cultivating and advertising would later on 
be well repaid. 


largest possible number of towns. 


The Gattung fuchsia seems 
to me well suited for development for this 
purpose. 

admired the 
For many years the high 


wall of the old custom-house at Bonn has 
1] 
i 


“T have also frequently 


planting of walls. 
been beautifully covered with vines. Am 
pelopsis, wild hops, red ramblers, and the 
beautiful clematis combine to form a gay 
lisorder, and give to almost every season 
Wandering 


eolor picture. 


magnificent 





THE 


farther along the Rhine in this lovely town 
one finds deco 
rated. Here the climbing vine has reached 
fullest 
clothes the high walls. 


a factory building pleasingly 


its beauty. In another place ivy 


In Hanover also, at 
the well-known book concern of Kénig and 
Ebhardt, the climbing foliage softens 
factory-like appearance of the building. In 
wall-decoration, one should not 
forget the very 


speaking of 





clever planting 
of the river- 
walls along the 
Isar at Mun- 
ich. The cold 
walls that keep 


1 


the milky, icy 


ater within 
bounds, 
magnificent in 
their 
hangin 


are 


OV 6 fe 

g 
growth of 
goat’s thorn, 
and 


Tran S- 


clematis 





ivy.” 





lation made for 
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WALLS OF THI 


w%e 
Our Schools Under the Searchlight 
There is a 
this 
lightened 


certain sheaf of gleanings 
that 


public opinion is placing 


month which indicates an en- 
before 
the schools the duty of developing efficiency 
of life. 

In the September Van Norden’s M. D. 
Brattan undertakes to show, under the title 
of “How It Pays”, that the United States 
is not repaid for the more than four hun- 
dred millions of dollars she spends every 
for education. A 
of children between the 


year large percentage 
ages of 10 and 14 
all, and those who 


finish the prescribed course are taking nine 


do not go to school at 


and a half years to do eight years work. 
The habit of “repeating” is expensive for 
the country and mentally debilitating t 


the child. 


drop out of school at an earlier age 


) 


Then, too, for some reason boys 
and in 
larger numbers than girls. 

This article does little more than 
the confused and problematic situation. It 
echoo] 


state 


shows the necessity of uniformity it 
reports and of a comparison of ideas and 


experiences between cities. More frequent 
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promotions is cited as e me 
ening the repeating peri t res 
from illness. Special he re the 
lull child and speed the bi t e has 
be tested in vari cl] 

But we turn with reli ! one ¥ 
to another that deals not much with 
figures as with principles. The September 
Craftsman contains Parker H. Sereomb« 


sch ‘ 
tems Phes 
me tine 
f I i 
ty yy 
re ed rac 
tice ect 
ess 

Minds so 


trained are in- 
capable of 


bringing th-e 
knowledge 
they obtain 
into use either 


HCUSE AT BONN for 

of thought or 
action. Such minds are marked for confusion 
of thought, and under i 
fluence of wrong conditions ¢ 


OLD CUSTOM 


pul poses 


tinr r ir 


the suggestion or in 


asily drift into 


criminality, mysticism, graft or other fort 
of perversion.” 
The remedy is in maki! r lueati the 


outgrowth of practice and object 
most tellingly stated in 
“Let a child 
the help of books, 
he forgets the 

In this 
but 
kinds, 


and is 
tence: work until he craves 
instead of st 
need of work _ 
suggested refor 
claims 


of all 


commercial 


an hour a day, w 


gardening, 





training clear away false 
standards and prepare the ld 
duties and the solution of 
citizenship. 

It is 
pages of this number of the Craftsman we 
Ernest A : 
“London Mun pal 
Schools”, and then p s¢ t “N 
] i Value of Manual Tr y 
Joseph F. Daniels. The latter is a plea for 


sincerity in 


natural that hn turning over the 
should glance at 


article on 


workmanship and for the de 
native genius 
believes that our 


velopment of 


natior pre 
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with workmanship and the rather than 
with trade and finance Believing that 
only a few think ba to the fundamental 
immorality of false values in workmanship 
moral fundamentals that concern the na 
tional genius and its freedom”, he looks 


manual training in the schools 


reformed by pressure from without, to teach 


that “beauty and rightmin 


ess 
best cornerstones of economics in any na 
tion.” 

At the bott in ot our i I at if) ol i” 
nerings find ourselves reaching the end 
of our line of thought in William Allen 
White’s article in the August {merican 
Magazine on “The Schools—the Mainspring 
if Democracy.” More up-to-date and broader 
in its figures than the first of our group 
of articles, it finds the real dangers of 
democracy in the waste vears between 13 
and 18, when ten millions boys and girls 


are out of school, and ignorance and greed 


are uncurbed. It is shy wn that the boy 
leaves school partly beeause his help is 
needed by the family, but more because the 


does not satisfy his craving for 


school 


doing, for creating with his hands. 


Manual training is the answer to the ery. 


All over the country manual training high 


schools, technical, agricultural and trade 
schools are meeting this need of hand 
labor. Increase the pension provisions for 


teachers and thus keep men in the profes 


sion, and we can then hold the boys under 


right training when they most need it. 
Truly it seems just that “men as adults 
should pay the taxes required to pension 
the teacher who worked too cheaply to 


teach them as children.” 
The summing up is this: 


“If there is anything in education as the 


mainspring of civic virtue, the problem of 
democracy is to stop the waste of the first 
years of adolescence in America, that the 


conscience of the people in maturity may find 
its way into the ballot box.” 


we 
Blindfolded Culture 
“What Women Might Do for their 


Towns” is plainly told by Mary Heaton 
Vorse in Success for August. 


The folly of concentrating a woman’s in- 


telligent energies upon a study of the Moor- 
ish invasion of Spain when the health of 
her home is menaced by an impure water 
supply, poor lighting, smoky, rubbish-laden 
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streets or lack ol play space for her chil 
dren, is made emphatic. 
Not only the club woman but the “hom 


body” is here made to realize the value and 


the duty of coéperation. A number of in- 


stances show what it is possible for the 
united effort of women to accomplish for 


better, more beautiful living conditions. 


we 

Research the Basis of Reform 
The work of the Municipal 
Research is the theme of two recent articles. 
rhe the Tech 
World Magazine for August and was writ- 
ten by C. F. Carter under the title of ““Mak 
ing Government Good.” Mary B. Sayles 
of the other, entitled “The 
Budget and the Citizen”, 


Bureau of 


first one appeared in nical 


is the author 


in the September 


magazine number of the Outlook. 
These articles, quite different in style, 
both make a strong presentation. They ar- 


the 
conditions which aroused a certain group of 
form, in 1906, the 
the forerunner of 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 


raign no individuals, but make clear 


Bureau of 
the 


citizens to 
City Betterment, 

The energies of these workers were con- 
centrated upon the city budget, the method 
of making it up and the manner of manipu 
lating its provisions. The purpose of all 
this investigation was to find an answer to 
the question “Are we getting our money’s 
worth?” The articles itemize the Bureau’s 
discoveries and the reforms it has brought 
about in New York’s municipal housekeep- 
ing. The earlier of the two cites as an ex- 
ample of investigation the overhauling of 
the city water department, which resulted 
in an increase of yearly revenue amounting 
to a million dollars. 
officials appears to have been a gratifying 
feature of the work. 

Both articles are strikingly illustrated by 
some of the charts used at the Budget Ex- 
hibit, which made a direct and effective ap- 
peal to the public intelligence and integrity 
by a forcible presentation of facts. The 
wide-spread interest in what the Bureau 
has accomplished testifies that New York 
has become a stimulating object lesson for 
every other municipality. 


w% 


Berlin's Return to Simplicity 

A restfulness to eye and spirit pervades 
the adequately illustrated short article by 
Andre Tridon on “The Architectural Re- 


The coéperation of city 
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Recreation and Character 


Dr. Luther 


H. Gulick’s broad 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


APART MENT- 


FOR 


and 


pathetic view of human needs and hi 


of talking with his readers always | 


the satisfying solution of some vital pro 


lem. “Popular 


Recreation 


} 
ana 


Morality” is his subject in the July is 


the Annals of the 


American 


Political and Social Science. 


He tells us that because what we do 
really 
las at 


our leisure time shows what we 
and because everybody now-a-days 
least a little time each day thus to in 
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Books for the Citizen 


l he Government of Imerica Cities, 
Horace E, Deming Together with The 
Vunicipal Program f the Vationa 
Vunicipal League G P. Putna 
Sons N 7 } rh It r (J/ctavo 3 3 f P 
¢ ; 


This volume is a clear and definite expo 
sition of the thesis that the success of 
municipal government depends upon the ap 
plication of the fundamental principles of 
democracy. “That the government should 
represent and be controlled by the governed 
is the ideal to which European cities have 
more ne arly attained than have we. Its reali- 
zation is based upon the carrying out of a 
local policy to meet local needs, and upon 
a distinct separation between the _ policy- 
determining and the administrative sides 
of government. 

The illuminating quality of the book is 
due to the simplicity of purpose and the di- 
rectness of thought which have led the 
author along straight lines and have com- 
pelled him to use the right word in the right 
place. Again and again he states and ex- 
plains the few principles involved with an 
emphasis which does not weary; but rather 
strengthens the argument. 

Mr. Deming shows that the American peo- 
ple have long desired to make their govern- 
ment truly representative of their beliefs 


and purposes. Hampered by the former mis- 


conception of government as a thing apart 
from the governed and to be feared and 
watched, dazed by the perplexing muddle of 
national, state and local issues presented at 
every municipal election, but ignoring ob- 
stacles and profiting by mistakes, they have 
struggled on. Because the affairs of Ameri. 
can cities were controlled by state legisla- 
tures, there was no simple method of deter- 
mining and enforcing a local policy suited 
to local needs. Thinking that the greater 


1B 





the number of municipal officials the 
stronger would be the mutual check upon 
efficiency of work, and that the shorter the 
term of office the more accurate the account- 
ability to the public, the people made the 
mistake of increasing the number of elect- 
ive offices and shortening their terms. The 
resulting division of responsibility makes 
representation of the popular will impos- 
sible. 

The remedy proposed is concentration of 
power in the hands of those who shall be 
chosen because of their advocacy of the as- 
certained will of the people. The policy-de- 
termining officials should be elected, the ad- 
ministrative officials appointed; the former 
should be as few as possible and responsible 
for the efficiency of the latter. 

In the face of great legislative difficulties 
public opinion is the weapon that is forcing 
the way toward such accomplishment. Al- 
ready we may note the points gained: home- 
made charters, commission government, the 
initiative and referendum, the recall,— 
these are means secured; the “Brooklyn 
Idea”, the transformation of the Chicago 
council, the Newport plan,—these are illus- 
trative examples of enforcing the popular 
will. 

Such points serve to suggest the purpose 
and value of the book, which crystallize in 
the presentation of the National Municipal 
League’s “Municipal Program.” A full dis- 
cussion of the Program is followed by the 
text of the constitutional amendments and 
the municipal corporations act of which it 
is composed, 

The hitherto uninformed should read this 
book, as well as those who have in some 
measure comprehended the errors and 
sought the remedy which the author has 
been definitely instrumental in applying. 
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A Notable Advance in Road Building 
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nated in France in 1900, certain grades of 
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macadam a certain plasticity so that it 
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strains of automobiling. 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
TO CITY PLANNING 


Democracy’s Challenge 
to the American City 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE MARSH 


A Brief Summary of City Planning in 
America and Foreign Countries. 

Contains nearly 50 Maps, Plans and 
Photographs, Illustrative of City Plan- 
ning Throughout the World. and Trans- 
lations of Many Foreign Laws on City 
Planning. 
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Three Important Rooks for all interested in Municipal Improvements, 
either as Officials, Amateurs or Voters 


MODERN CIVIC ART 


or, The City Made Beautiful 


By CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON 
Third Revised Edition. With 39 Full-page Illustrations. Net, $3.00 By mail, $3.25) 


“It is difficult to name any movement for the bettering of municipal conditions that 
is of greater importance, or shows more likelihood of success, than that of which Mr. Charles 
Mulford Robinson's new book, ‘Modern Civic Art, is the latest exponent There is hardly 
a matter concerning the adornment of the city, the convenience and comfort of the people 
as a whole, that is not discussed To ive force to suggestions concreté examples are 
given, for, luckily, there is scarcely a po *improvement of our cities that cannot be 
seen in some one city The book is a strong plea.’’—Chicago Tribune. 











The Improvement of Towns and Cities 


or, The Practical Basis of Civic Aesthetics 


By CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON 
Sixth Printing. Cr. 8vo. Net, $1.25. (By mail, $1.35) 


breadt the author's observations is even more 


“An extraordinary good book The t oO 
remarkable than the breadth of his reading, and the strength of his common sense quite 
as remarkable as the strength of his artist sense The Outlook 

Mr Robinson's book, if it had nothing but its timeliness to commend it, would be 
welcome But it has more than mere timeliness It shows great care in preparation, and 
gives the best general statement of civic @sthetics’ many problems and of the known ways 


of solving them.’’—The Nation 


The Government of American Cities 


A Study of Municipal Organization and of the Relation of the City to the State 
By HORACE E. DEMING 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National Municipal League. 


Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 
A compact and illuminating exposition of the fundamental principles upon which city 
government in the United States must be based if it is to be honest and efficient i 
The book is the outcome of a study of municipal problems not only in the United States, 
but in England, and on the Continent The experiences of foreign cities are brought to 
bear upon America’s problems of today Send for descriptive circular. 


NEW yornK G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS tonpon 


USE THIS COUPON 











G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


27-29 West 23d St., New York Cit) 


In accordance with your offer above, please send me a copy Of .......0.cccccececceces 
for which I remit § herewith. (Note: If you do not use this 
coupon in writing be sure and mention THe American City that there will be no mistake 


and you receive the right book.) 
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“Tis Knowledge to Know Where Knowledge Is” 


“A Royal Road To Knowledge” 


‘our service, 


Is Open To You! 


Ask Us Anything You Want To Know 


The Search Light Information Library 


341-7 Fifth Avenue (Opposite the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) 
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“Highlands of Ontario” 
For Big Game 





Deer and Moose abound in all that district known as the “Highlands of 


Ontario” reached by 


Grand Trunk Railway System 


DEER—November Ist to November 15th, inclusive 


MOOSE—November Ist to November 15th, inclu- 
sive. In some of the northern districts 
of Ontario, including Temagami, the 
open season is from October 16th to 


November 15th, inclusive. 





OPEN SEASON FOR SMALL GAME IN PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


DUCKS—Sept. ist to Dec. 31st, inclusive SNIPE—Sept. ist to Dec. 15th, inclusive 
GEESE—Sept. 15th to April 30th, inclusive WOODCOCK—Sept. 15th to Dec. 15th, incl. 
PLOVER—Sept. ist to Dec. 15th, inclusive HARES—Oct. ist to Dec. 31st, inclusive 
QUAIL—Nov. ist to Dec. 1st, inclusive SQUIRRELS—Nov. 1st to Dec. 1st, inclusive 


PARTRIDGE—Sept. 15th to Dec. 15, inclusive | 
Write to the undersigned agents for copy of “Haunts of Fish and Game,” containing 
Maps, Game Laws, and all particulars: F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York. 





Ww. E. DAVIS G. T. BELL GEO. W. VAUX 
Passenger Traffic Manager Asst. Passenger Traffic Mgr. General Passenger Agent 
MONTREAL MONTREAL MONTREAL 
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Do YOU know 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE Magazine? 


‘IS NOT IS 

TECHNICAL BROAD IN SCOPE 

DRY-AS-DUST BRIGHT [IN TREA'TM EN 
age INTENSELY INTERESTING 

PEDAGOGICAL AUTHORITY IN UPS FLELI 

ONE-IDEA-ED “WORTHWHILE” CLEAR 


“FOR TEACHERS ONLY” I i 


CLASS-ROOM-EY COLLEGKH MIEN 


“The Magazine With a Big Purpose” 
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HENRY LOUIS SMITH, President of Davidson College 
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terest.” 
ELMER E,. BROWN, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education: 
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ARE YOU A COLLEGE student, graduate, teacher, officer, trustee 


Are you in any way interested in high ver education 2 


Then you need THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
25 Cents a Copy; $2.50 a Year 
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$50.00 in Prizes 
To High School Children 


Fifty dollars in cash prizes ranging in amount from one to fifteen dollars w 
be awarded by THe American City to the eighteen high-school childrer o before 


January 1, 1910, send in the best essay on 


“How I Can Help to Make My City Beautiful” 





The best essays received in this contest will be printed in r Febr 
If the principal of your school cannot inform you as to the terms of tl 
apply direct to 
F. C. HENDERSCHOTT 
Business Mes 














A Knotty Problem Solved 


If you've ever tried to think of something to give a MAN for Christmas, something that 
will not invite that strained smile that he produces to cover his real feelings, you know that 
there is one of the biggest problems of the universe. 

May we help you to solve it? 

It is becoming distinctly the fashion for a man to be interested in the development of his 
City. It isn’t a fad. It affects business and professional men alike—from one or more 
of many different standpoints. But it all comes back to one pivotal point—that the City is 
man’s creation, and represents his life interests. He's just beginning to realize how worth 
while it is to have things as right and decent and attractive in his home city as in his 
private house. He wants certain results, but doesn’t know how to attain them; wants to 
know what other cities have done, but cannot readily find out. THe American Crrty solves 
his problem and yours at the same time, O puzzled Christmas giver. You can give it for 
one year to one man for one dollar, or to five men for three dollars by using the club offer 
on the next page. 

No, they needn’t all be men; there are women also who would thank you more honestly for 
Tue American City, with its suggestions of how women may help to make their cities and 
towns more as they would have them, than for another piece of bric-a-brac to dust and take 
care of. 

Then, too, you are thus creating just so many more intelligent helpers in this work in 
which you are interested, and are bringing nearer by so much the day when your dreams 
shall come true. 


If you send in one or more gift subscriptions for the year 1910, and ask us to do so, 


will send the recipients the issue for December, 1909, without extra charge, and at the same 
time will send them an explanatory note informing them of the donor. 
Try it! 


THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
































Special Introductory Club Offer 











Civic improvement preeminently a group movement Individuals must unite to attain 
utsifactory result For that reason Tue American Crtry makes its strongest appeal to 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, City Clubs, Civic Associations, Women’s Clubs, and 
milar organizati If proper t will more than double the effectiveness of such 
bodies, in their work for city betterment, by keeping all the members well informed all the time. 
Organizations of this character will therefore be specially interested in our club rate of 

60 cents a year where five or more criptions are sent in at one time. Such subscriptions 
may be paid for | the individual members or by the organization. But no civic club or 


association can make a better use of its funds than by sending THe American City to each 


of its members and to every im 


rhis offer is not limited to organizations, but is open to individuals who unite, to the 


number of five or more, in sending in their subscriptions. Half a dozen of your friends 
would gladly join with you for this purpose if asked 
N. B.—This offer is open only until January 1, 1910, on which date the club rate will 


be advanced to 75 cent 
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| , Seeing Boston” opportunity under on 
; ‘ the t I is an unusual chance t 2 
‘eae a th the inner organized 
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THE AME 


IN THE NORTH END 21000 PEOPLE 
LIVE ON 32 ACRES OF LAND 


IN THE WEST END 
CONDITIONS ARE SIMILAR. 





P 
ONE OF THE STRIKING POSTER-SIGNS BY WHICH 
BOSTON-1915 HOUSING COMMITTE! 
MPHASIZES CERTAIN PHASES OF ITS 
WORK AND THE NEED FOR BET 
rER CONDITIONS 
lo some worthy organizations this oppor 
ity has been a needed stimulus. It has 
de them focus their thoughts on just 
they exist for, and express the idea in 
se form for public inspection. This is 
nt of usefulness from this Exposition 
ich is already apparent. 

Supplementing and emphasizing the ex 
ibits, a course of lectures and conferences 
s conducted, covering a wide range of civ- 
es, city economics and social ethics. The 
lectures are held each afternoon and eve 

ng, usually under the auspices of appro 
priate organizations. The speakers come 
from all parts of the country. At first the 
lectures, mostly illustrated with stereopti- 
con views or motion pictures, did not at- 
tract large audiences, but by the end of the 

‘ first week the two lecture halls were filled 


on almost every occasion. 
The local newspapers have codperated, in 
most cases strongly, and have said that never 


. anywhere has there been such a wonder- 


fully interesting, centralized showing of a 
community’s organized life—of a city’s con- 


lition and possibilities. 


The Best Feature of All 

One important result, 
others may is the 
for one purpose of so many entirely differ- 


regardless of what 


bringing together 


come, 


ent groups of people to work for one pur 


pose, and still work for themselves Ne 








the State | oreste! 


ind damage of gy] mot \ 
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impuiS've action 


Hits Harder 


vega OPERATION 


with a plan to meet the need 


aug 
and Pe rong hind 


THE VALUE AND ECONOMY mGAN 
ITY AS COMPARED WI 
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AND RANGE OF WORK 
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the hall two rival organizations have called plans for p iblic and private building 
foient to make possible an ex- the Boston Society of Architects and 
le exhibit of drawings and Boston Architectural Club. 











vegetables should be p 
: es to Keep away flies 
vyholesome contaminat 
e nuisance should be 
i penent oO mothers 
es Ss si VI i i 
ra ed Irse 
ihe Leag ie also presents 


eraphs showing recr 
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ester, N. \ \ 


ter work in Roc 


s a large map upon wl 3 
social centers maintained in B ; 
R: roads like the Pennsylvar and N 
York Central show models of present a 
re mprovements of pubiie interest 
Massachusetts and Boston street railway 
panies show photographs of points « 


over their lines. 


nterest reached 


MODEL OF 


ton Elevated shows models of 


ibway 


Company 
elevated stations no 
The New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Company has set up an ex 
lange, whose attendants explain to crowds 
the mysteries of telephone communicatio1 


and ¥ under 


construction. 


1 
er 
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Practical Details of City Administration 


The city of Boston occupies considerable 
space to show citizens what several depart- 
The executive depart- 
or the mayor’s office, shows how city 
bills are contracted, how money is raised to 
pay them, and the process of expenditure. 
The wire department shows how inspecticns 
are made in its work. The street depart- 
ment shows the tools and wagons it uses 
and photographs of certain phases of street 
cleaning and sanitary work. ‘The bath de 


ments are doing. 
ment, 


partment shows views of open-air and in- 
door baths, gymnasiums and other features 
under its control. 


BOSTON AS 


ladder ot ten rods is shi vn, 
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ate efforts by 
being 


weight 160 pour 


bundle of 16 sticks bearins 
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shows graphically the in 


inited effort and codperatior 


switchboard with color 


to various locali 
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The Massac h isetts Civi ; 
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combination with the PI] 
tion of i 
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playground law 
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How the Other Half Liv 1 Might Live 
1> 
+ | y 
| : , 
9 i ¢ t ‘ 
‘ r at 1 the ‘ 


sing commiuttee tound, 


1i@ Tact | a special canvass, that 

e most densely populated block the 
United States is not in New York ¢ 
renerally supposed, but in Bost 


Making Education a Recreation 


ne pian Of injecting ilie 
departments, just as in tl 


tenement demonstration, th¢ 


Exposition is not only a surprise to m 
lready interested in methods of so- 
and civic betterment, but is actually 
St $m 1 a source of interest and at- 
to ordinary everyday folks as food 
1 the like, which are gotten 


1 


vs to abstract the dollars from 


] 


on 1s not intended to make 





MODEL ¢ A BOSTON GARDEN CITY’- 
The sign attached to the model reads “This 
like with proper city planning Plaver 
Yc I aé6r m } se f $ 
or a T m ter nt for $9 | 
‘ ‘ nes to | 


— a 
DTOKE!I 


stove, 


dirty floor, kerosene lamp with smoky chim- 


ney is in the kitchen. The rickety beds 
with noticeably soiled coverings, old clothes 
ind hats hanging promiscuously about, and 
el izh of the other features are reproduced 


to present a truly vivid picture of actual 


Sium ilt¢ 

Al rside this tenement with its bad con- 
ditions is shown another tenement which 
might take its place. The model tenement 
has practically the same furniture and fit- 
tir but it is all clean and decent, and 
there is a modern bathroom. The housing 
committee shows that the cost of the model 


po 


may be 
The rent 


tenement owner and occupants 


practically the same as the other. 


of the bad tenement is $12.00 a month; the 
good tenement may be rented for $12.50. 
While 


making preparations for this ex- 





HOUSING 


A FEATURE OF THE EXHIBIT 


what workers’ dwellings in Boston will look 
inds and Neighborhood Centers handy 
i month, or a smaller one for less, 


and light. A garden 


inder their mother’s eye. 


money, although the directors and commit- 
tee in charge presumably have no objections 
to finding a useful balance on the right side 
of the ledger when the reckoning-up time 
No charge has been made for space 
except to half a dozen commercial exhibitors 
in harmony with the undertaking, and there 
A normal admission fee 
f twenty-five cents lets a visitor see every- 
Nevertheless, it appears that a finan- 


comes. 


are no side shows. 


cial success is likely. 

Although being primarily for educational 
purposes the “1915” Boston Exposition man- 
agement realizes that to effectively gain its 
ends the public must be attracted in con- 
siderable numbers. Therefore there are 
numerous attractions such as a woman’s or- 
chestra, concerts and other music; moving 
pictures imported from abroad and others 


especially made for exposition purposes; 
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stereopticon lectures; talking are lights, 
shown in public for the first time in Boston; 
lind people at work at trades; college stu- 


lents engaged in laboratory work; 


k; Italian 
arionette theatre; i 


the original C 
plane which won the world’s aviation pri 
at Rheims, for which the Exposition man- 
contracted to pay rental ; 

features of popular interest. 
1915” Boston Exposition was pre- 
three months’ time. 

a somewhat typical American 
although a little more hasty than the 
raditional Boston methods of doing things. 
Perhaps it is due to the haste that there are 
some imperfections—things that some crit- 
ics would have done otherwise, and sections 








nent 
igement 


id 
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$4,000 
other 
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pared in 
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way, 
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Whatevs r their t 

be lva » tne eV r ( 
to make it worth w to be t R 
peated visits are « 

Chis point is i S 

te ed to ttract ize 
1vowe y t £ ve ¢ i t Li ( { a 

) persons not in the habi ring 
muc ibout such matters 
far short of its goal if the 3 t 
be really interested. Once a 1 ral 
interest is aroused, the ground has bee 
prepared for seed from which grows g 
citi enship. 

This point is important also to other 


cities who find need for arousing individua 


civie consciences. If this experiment is 





“MODEL HOME” 

Shows 

skirts of a large city, with fruit 

and conveniently 

that are undeniably incomplete or not er 
tirely codrdinated. 


A Success of the Best Kind 


But the main point to consider in making 
an answer to the question 


, “Is the Exposi- 
tion a success ?” 


is that it was not primarily 
intended for advanced sociologists nor for 
any other class of experts, but for the peo- 
ple in general—for the man in the store and 
factory, the woman of the home and the 
shop. 

As a matter of fact there seems to be 
enough to really interest practically every 
man and woman who visits the demonstra- 


Ss ALLEMWRRS ACY In? 
a ES, AF U 
wats So } 
Saas 


arr 


FOR THE SUBURBS 
the proper surroundings for a home in the 


ountry, in a “garden ty,”’ or in tl 
trees, small garden, hen house 
inged living house. 


pract ical method, 


Boston is of 


then what is goi 
real moment to them. 
the success of such an under 


ng 


Judging of 


taking at this early stage 


must be imper 


fect. But numerous personal talks vw 
various types of visitors, ranging from 
office building janitor to a globe circling 


journalist from South 
tinuous observation of the actions of the 
crowds from day to day, 
that 


America, and ¢ 


ani 


seem to 


Boston-1915 people h 


pa 


indicate 
hit up 


ave 


use il, pract ical way to ge eople to ft ] 
notice and at least to think of their pe 
sonal lati iship to their own city’s e 
and progress. 

> Ss j, ~—s 
—— — aS. 












Itss Accomplishments, Hopes and Reasons 
for Existence 


1 


ver a man hears the mystic phrase, 
1915,” he nat rally hastens to ask 
Only now and 


ntelligent wer gained. The 


hen 11 g ans 
: ; - 

present “1915” Boston Exposition makes a 

reply to the query of timely importance. 


Saying in plain, everyday American just 


what it is has puzzled many a good lan- 
guage modeler whose business it is to 
fashion masses of raw words into clear cut 
that ] 
to penetrate abstruse comprehensions. Al- 
attempt at 

has succeeded in telling 


have points sharp enough 


sentences 
definition 
art of the truth, 


] 


singie 


most every concise 


but none has yet compre ssed into a 
short paragraph a_ definit 
comprehensive and sufficier 
everyday yi 


the ordi ary, ’ 
what this Boston-1915 act 





single sentence 


becom« Perhaps as good 
definition as has come to notice is this: 
“Boston-1915—a clearing-house for city im- 


provement plans.” 
} 


Another short 
paragraph from 
the project: 

“The Boston Plan is a proposition to give 
a continuing interest in the life and growth 
of Boston and so to’ secure the help of all 
the people of the city in making the plan 
complete and in carrying it out.” 

An official 


directors, says it is a plan 


contained in a 


answer is 


the original statement of 


statement, approved by the 
by which it is 
undertakings for the 


gth of united ac 


designed “to give to u 
common welfare the strer 


tion of all the f organized and un 


rees, 


[102] 
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which already are making for 
good in the whole city. It conflicts with 
no organization, nor does it duplicate any 
work now under way. On the contrary, by 
bringing about voluntary codperation, it 
establishes an active center through which 
every organization may reasonably hope 
not only to secure the help of every other, 
but also the help of the large body of the 
public which does not belong to any organi- 


” 


organized, 


zation. 

In a Year-Book and Catalogue, soon to 
be published, the accomplishments of the 
movement during the few months of its 
existence are set forth and the methods of 
procedure for future activities are outlined 


as follows: 


Boston-1915 is a simple, practical propo- 
sition to apply to the activities of the city 
what every well managed business partner- 
ship applies to its factory, shop or store— 
to have every department working in close 
odperation with every other, in order that 
produced most quickly, 
economically and satisfactorily. 

Boston-1915 does not expect to perform 
miracles. It hopes in the next five years 
to see some things finished and others so 
well started that they are sure to be com- 
pleted properly. And there are still other 
things which can never be regarded as done 


res ilts may be 
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ce for all, but which it is hoped Boston th vs of J 
be set in the best way of doing things the ty during the va 
at must continue to be done as long as I luetion 
the city exists, such as competent street the sehor system, so ft t 
‘leaning, adequate sanitation, intelligent as to go to work 
anning of physical expansion, and proper it bread-and-butte 
provision for people’s health, comfort and tion that will lead to the g 
recreation. tl es g l ( 
[he reason for selecting “1915” as the much of the contagious sickness 


year in which Boston should make an ex- children can be prevented 
mination of what it had sueceeded in tion on the opening day of the scl 
ing or in getting started, was that much the reservation of benches on the ¢ 
gained by definiteness in such matters, for the use of women during the 
7 just as a man or woman is more certain of ours 
eally doing a thing by saying in advance Boston-1915 raised tl ls and g 
‘I will do it before the first of next month,” the prizes for the athletic gam 
than by saving: “I will do it some time.” that the boys might learn by experienc 
' And while if things are to be done right the importance of taking care 
they cannot be hurried, yet they should not health, that the “gang spirit” mig 


{ 


be dawdled over; so for the right doing of diverted from mischief into usef 





MODEL OF MASSACIIUSETTS STATE SANITORIUM AT RUTLAND, 1150 PRET ABOVE SEA LEVEI 


rite FIRST STATE INSTITUTION OF ITS SORT IN AMERICA 


such big things as a city needs, five years I that the vaiue 
L! 4 ; +» Md + | ++ . 
seemed a reasonable length of time to set i rue purpose mignt be better 


from every point of view. stood, that a wholesome district ri 
Summed up, Boston-1915 proposes to might be started, and that healthful re 


help all the partners in this great business tion might take the place of ha 


of making a community—all the men and ness. It secured the codperatior 
vomen, boys and girls—to work together f the best phys ns in the 
with the least waste of time, energy and the medical exam 
money; and it proposes to help them .in- — entri Then it turn 

7 crease the efficiency of their work by mak management of the 


ing with them a sched ile of the things th t ere nea Ass C1lat n Phe 


should be done, setting the time when eac] taking appears in the 
should be finished or should be started o1 eames: 1775 entries 

, ‘ "¢ nie . 
a permanent basis, and checking up prog meet 150 entries in t 


ress from time to time to see that all is spectators at the last 
running smoothly. hi lustrates v Boston-191 
Although Boston-1915 came into being te rrv it wor t iti 


only at the end of last March, there ar putting it to the hands of tever 


already two or three things which illustrat: ral tions already exist ar expert 
the function which this new movement is in doing 

intended to perform, and the way vhiecl The introduction of vocat 

its work will be done. These are the es the public schools illustrates another 


tablishment of a series of athletic games tion of the movement, viz., that 
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me £ et v! When the giris employed in one of the 
ented | er « at epartment stores asked Boston-1915 to se 
Late e spring, t s¢ 1 Com cure the reservation of benches on the Com 

© B 115 to establisl for women during the luncheon hours 
\ ] ea l that the | f working days, the codperation of the 
g g é é 1dvice Public Grounds Department was obtained, 

ng the work th p when th nd, inasmuch as the law puts it beyond 

ped their studies. There was already the powers of the police to make an abso 

( e a Vocational Bureau, that for te restriction that shall prevent any class 
or three years had given thought and of citizens from using public land on equal 
study to t ry matter Boston-1915 terms with any other class, codperatior 
ight te her the School Committee and among the larger department stores was 

he \ al Bureau, sugge g to the sought for the employment of a man to see 
itter that it should draft plar The that the intention of the plan was carried 


30 SQUARE FEET is CONSIDERED > 4 . 
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MODEL SI VING THE LACK OF PLAY SPACE 
FOR COMPARISON AN ADJOINING 
WITH A FULLY 
ppoll ted to instruct the teachers, wh 


the chance to reach the individ- 


scholar; means for securing funds were 





devised, and the work has been introduced 
nto the school system this fall. 
The matter of making a special inspe 
t of the mouths and throats of childre 
the opening y of scl order t 
reduce possible, the amount of conta- 
g s sickness among them, was presented, 
as was a matter of more stringent regula- 
s supply, to the United Improve 
Y tior the Chamber f 
( mer ch | es were influenti 
etting action to make a beginning 
the ) cht Trectior 


IN MANY OF 


Baun 7000 


BOSTON Pupils 
HAVE RUT r 
Gi square Fr. 


CUFF € 


THE 
SHOWS 


BOSTON 


A SCHOOL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
HUUSE 


YARDS. 
MODEL 


EQUIPPED PLAYGROUND 


It is in ways like this that Boston-1915 
wants to do other things for the betterment 
of the city, as they come along, by serv- > 
ing as a clearing-house through which shall 
pass the city’s needs and the means of 
meeting them; by bringing into closest 

jperation men and women and organiza- 
until now have generally 
separately; and by filling the 
hitherto unoccupied places. Among the 
matters that are most prominent in the 
preliminary program are the improvement 
7 better protection 


ions which 


1 
worked 


housing conditions; 


gainst preventable diseases and accidents; 
. . 

broader and more practical system 

more complete provision for 


+1) 


education ; 








nle’s recreations, through the ope : tv prosperous as 

more “eivie centers” with libraries ers nad vVorking peo} 
evmnasiums, meeting halls, lecture cours J ! | ies 
oncerts, and so on; and the addition t ringing th the city be: 


he citys equipment of more open bre 


A pr ee IE a 











og places In the congested districts bB ton-1915 has bee ‘ 
The spirit of Boston-1915 has never bees the past fe veeks: s é 
xpressed better than in the words from a Boston Exposition (¢ vy |} 
STM ch at the meeting vhere the movement rporated: both under the vs f i 
as first made public: chusetts he purposes set fort 
After all it means, largely, that we pro ‘orporation papers for Boston-1915 ar 
pose that it shall be possible for a willing Promoting the coédperation of all orgar 
yorker, earning an average wage, to live, izations engaged in working for the pro 
. himself and his family, healthfully and com gress of Greater Boston or the people liv 
, fortably; to bring up his children in good ing within that area 
. wo How TH 
VMPUPLSN crs 
The thio 
METHODS OF GARBAGE COLLECTION EXHIBITED BY MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 01 ( OLOM 
The models show ‘‘the old carts unsanitary and offensive, with n 
“the new carts sanitary and econon wit minimun 
The new form rf ollection carts wit! ntere ngea ble ! t 
tanks is ist bee! lopted for use in 1 te 
, surroundings; to educate them so that they “Promoting the establishment of lectures 
may be truly useful, good citizens; and to and furnishing other instruction on public 
lay aside enough to provide for himself and and municipal affairs in Greater Bosto1 
his wife in their old age. A city which Promoting by all lawful means the socia 
H provides less than that directly must make material, moral and intellectual welt 
up the deficiency in a more costly, indirect Greater Boston and its inhabitants, and 
way; there is no escaping this alternative.” improvement of this area 
mn , ; ° . . ‘o)] ing ¢ scen t : 
Though seemingly this provides for onl Collecting and dissemi! iting 


oe “fie | as to the resources of and the civ ynd 
one class in the community, the wage ns in Greater Bosto1 
if i> i 7 € > , > 


earners, it really provides for the whol Promoting improved relations bet 
community, for it is impossible to « employers and employees in Greater 
ceive of attaining such conditions as those ton.” 

described, unless employers are extremely The Boston Exposit ( 

successful. Nor does the proposition stated corporated to provide ! 

leave beauty out of consideration, for a t s for the pu . 





trat t t generally, in order to s¢ 


idual relationship to the wor 


is to furnish funds 
, 
he shares may be boug! t 
é | \ ,s \ canvass of the city 2 


tne rectors. Now they ev idently 
Bost 191 think it time that the public who are to 
7 


ca aS to sell shar enefited should help pay the bills 





Municipal Accounting and Auditing 


By W. M. Williams 


Secretary and General Manager of the Universal Audit Company of New York 


{ municipality, township, county, state time to time, professional assistance is pro 
y be ened in many respects cured to assist in the upbuilding and elimi 
Kacl a nating process; all with the desire to in 
( ts powers trom rease the earning powers of the corpora 
ell be ter i the stockholder On the other hand, men untrained in 
ration politic executive duties are often elected to office, 
lh mmercial corporation exist for men whose chief ability lies in vote getting 
the pury f so employing its pita and who are totally unfitted for the duties 
ends may be earned and dis efore them, although successful and highly 
tributed to its shareholders ‘he original respected citizens in their ordinary walks 
capital vestment of the shareholders is of life. Seldom is the appointive power 
intended to yield a return, and no further or the employing privilege such that 
demand made upon the shareholders un- trained men can be employed to supply th 
less the corporation proves unsuccessful talent lacking in the officeholder. 


Existing Conditions and Their Remedy 


shareholders annual or more frequent pay It is not the purpose of this article to 
money in th rious form f attack our constitutional right to elect 
taxatior whom we please or whom it pleases the 

Aside from the primary and subsequent political bosses to name. The object is to 
investment in real and personal property, draw the attention of all right-minded and 


} 


which constitut r reholder in the thoughtful citizens to existing conditions; 
corporation politic, these periodic demands to point out how governmental conditions 
must bi ! ted or become a lien against have not kept pace with the commercial 
the original investment rld; to show that there is at least a 
The efforts of commer stockholders remedy that will afford a beginning of 
to secure t Service f the best availabl etter conditions, and one that is available 
trained men to « the affairs of their for immediate application. 
corporations are so wi nown that cita This may more clearly be done by con 
tion is here unnecessary [he daily press trast; and, since the two corporations have 
chronicles the engagements with biograpl many points of similarity, the comparisor 
cal sketches of those sought. Each proven may well be continued to a logical conclu 


equally versed in tl livision require Cash, or its equivalent, credit, forms the 


ments of the corporatior Further, from basis for all enterprise, commercial or 
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We will assume, therefore, 


nmental. 


each corporation has a sutticient supply 
ash to meet its requirements when be 
[he ommercial stockholders will : 
require but demand that an accurate 
iInting be made of the sources of 
eipt and disbursement. That the proper 
rization is had for each expenditure, 
are analyzed to the fullest 
sible extent consistent with advantage 


gained from comparison. 
he conversion of cash into merchandise, 
labor is done 
both 
the commercial there 
defined 
‘h each and every step and phase of 
tabulated to 
guard against error and to establish a re 
ferable record. The corporation politic is 
not equally careful, hence the records are 
usually meaningless, either through intent 
or ignorance. 

The materials, supplies and labor used 
in manufacture, construction or mainte- 
together with all items in the nature 
of expense, and not directly chargeable to 
the article produced, are tabulated and 
allocated to their respective classifications, 
that the managers, executives and directors 
may determine the cost of production, con- 
struction and maintenance, and, from the 
knowledge thus obtained, formulate success- 
ful policies. To secure this valuable in- 
formation, for its value is now recognized, 
vast sums of money are expended. 


raw materials, supplies and 
er more or less like conditions in 
orporations; but in 


1 


s ordinarily a well routine by 


is carefully 


the transaction 


nance, 


Periodic Audits a Business Necessity 

The verification by a periodic audit and 
examination is also considered necessary 
by the commercial corporation, because the 
officers and those engaged daily in the 
collection and preparation of the data may 
have been influenced by personal motives. 
As a general rule the verification is made 
to assure those interested that the history 
of the transactions is complete, correct, and 
therefore reliable. 

If this care and expense are found to be 
both necessary and valuable in the com- 
mercial world, it must follow that the same 
or like operations will prove of value to 
those engaged in the administration of a 
governmental organization. Why not then 
insist that each governmental unit be pro- 
vided with a complete scheme for analyti- 
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ing eipts and ‘ 
ne the ectnes r 
S eel my ~ I ‘ 
( trolle 1 N Y ork 
r scheme or analyt 1 t 
" M lid have é 
( ( trained prof nals beer 
ployed, because they w ( ven their 
entire time and attent t the ¢c ct 
on of the problem in har i 
enced by politics or by the ally ope! 3 
of the various department 
No executive can give eve rtior 
his time to the problems 
or the employment of proper methods ex 
cept by taking that time ( laily 
attention to the transactions for which he 
is responsible. He can emy rofessio1 
al assistance trained in the principles of 
organization and their proper application. 
He cannot employ any one to carry his 
individual responsibility delegated to him 


by higher authority. 
The jurisdiction and responsibilities of 
a governmental officer are fixed by law, just 


and 


1 
corporation, in its by-laws and by 


as a 
resolutions, places the executive functions 
of its officers. These cannot be transferred 
except by the sanction of the 

power. 


Man 


and aid 


creative 


recognizes the necessity for advice 
, and the procuring 
of professional counsel, legal or otherwise. 
Where such laws do not exist, or modifica- 
tions of present laws are necessary, the 
at hand and need but to be 


laws permit 


means are 


itilized. 


Accounting That Really Accounts for 
Expenditures 
A proper analytical scheme of accounting 
for a governmental hould 
hend the sources of all reven 
classified and described. 


unit compre 
les properly 


When 


and auth 


appropria 
made, rized bv the 
officials so empowered, the am: 
propriated should be 


tions are 
yunts so ap 


withdrawn from their 


} 


respective funds and transferred to the vari 
1 


ous records in which the charges to be 
will be tabulated A full 
and authoritative entry should 
cover each such transfer 

Each charge 
should be carefully 


official character and authority, and, 


made 
them 
description 


against 


against an appropriation 


examined as to its 
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only trained men a 
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siness men Or a 
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of notoriety. “The 
ve the cause and jy 
ie effect. If the 
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methods, he may |! 


a little effort. 
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a complete, certines 
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The National Municipal League 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


Chairman Board of Personal Registration Commissioners of Philadelphia 


An outside view ol an organiz: 





always interesting, especially 


‘comes from a fair and discriminating 


server who has an intelligent knowledge of 


the subject. I came across such a view of 


1 


day in the private report of an active ex- 
ecutive of a local mid-western municipal 
body, prepared for the information of hi 
colleagues in its management. It impressed 
me so much that I sought and secured per- 
mission to use it, on the condition that no 
local names be used. It is reproduced here, 
in part, as an effective statement of how the 
general work of the National Municipal 
League as focussed in its annual meeting is 
regarded: 


Four general divisions or classes of civic 
work embraced in the “curriculum” of the 
National Municipal League were repre- 
sented in Pittsburg (November, 1908), and 
I take it that these four classes may be said 
to constitute the whole of the general move- 
ment to improve the government of cities in 
this country. They were designated in the 
program of the convention, and will be 
readily recognized, as the “Voters’ League” 
idea, the “Bureau of Municipal Research” 
idea, the “City Club” idea, and “ Civil 
Service Reform.” 

In all of these “ideas” and their various 
expressions, the National Municipal League 
is interested and aims to keep in touch, 
bringing together each year their exponents 
from all parts of the country for the benefit 
of personal contact, exchange of thought 
and gnformation, and for the opportunity to 
listeh to thoughtful papers especially pre- 
pared by active participants, to epitomize 
the year’s experience and contribute to the 
annual advance in understanding of our 
municipal problems and the practical meth- 
ods of meeting them. 

The convention is a clearing-house for 
the work of organizations actively interested 
in the welfare and regeneration of Ameri- 
ean cities, and my opinion is that no such 
organization as ours ought to fail of -being 





the National Municipal League the other 


at 
| me 
( ttend he c ‘ + 
} h tl ‘ os } 
ested 1 Tr Y | | 
I the bare pleasurt t S 
rse with these rel I 
whom stand high in t r res 
' - 
munities, 1s worth the ffort 
ing. 


Chey are all intensely in earnest 


while these meetings help one to reali 
magnitude of the task before citizens 
termined to have at least a 
efficient government in the Unite 


States, whether by the correction 


city 


ministrative methods or by the election 
more efficient and honest public servant 
or both, no note of helplessness to realize 
such hopes enters into the deliberations 
the addresses of the delegates; and one r 
turns from such a conference with the con- 
viction that these volunteer, and for the 
most part unpaid toilers for good govern- 
ment, comparatively number but 
backed by a growing public opinion, must 
eventually triumph 


few in 


over the lessening 
hordes of machine politicians who have for 
many years determined how our cities shall 
be governed. 
nation 


Such good-natured de termi- 
yoked with and tact will 
surely reap success in large measure. 


brains 


There is not the slightest indication 


quitting or even letting up in all the rang 
of civic effort embraced in the paternal 
interests of this national organization. In 
fact they boast amongst themselves that 


few, very few, local organizations have quit 
the field, unless for the purpose of mergit 
with another on practical grounds. 

These men, many of them, are surpris- 
ingly familiar with the local affairs of 
other cities; and it behooves a delegate to 
be well posted on his own city and state 
laws and history if he is to answer 
rectly and intelligently the questions that 
are fired at him in and out of 
these conventions. 


meeting at 








Contrar | 
from some recent cor ence and 
ing previous to t com 
there 18 ni real 


the several 


tions, or listens 


argument presented at the sessior There 
are those who hold without qualificat 
the belief that the 
administrative 
Cal be perres ed 
a | isis Dus es 
economy | prope 
sufeguarded, 11 
little difference 
kind é 
( cted 
These me ‘ x 


dea” in municipal 
reform, which found 
its first expression in 
New York City and 
appears likely to 
spread. Its work has 
been highly successful 
in arousing the tax- 
payers and voters of 
New York to an 
understanding of the 
frightful econom 
waste and plunder that 
have existed and still 
exist even under r 
form administrations 

The principle underlying this movement 
is the same general one that underlies all 


CHARLES J. 
President National 


or most successful civic work, viz: the 
education of the public by advertising the 
results of investigation and observation 

in one word publicity. “Facts,” says Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, “are the most powerful fac 
tors for reform;” and the dissemination of 
facts after their ascertainment is generally 
the principal business of these organiza 
tions, whether they be facts concerning 
public officials and candidates for office, or 
concerning the system provided to guide 
them in the conduct of public office, or to 





[CAN OLTY 


trol their efforts to reach public office 
[his coneludes the quotations from the 

t hich in its entirety is a most sug 
‘ument, and may itself be cited 


a fruit of the League’s activity. 


\ Purveyor of Facts 

Primarily the National Municipal League 
nay be said to stand for the ascertainment 
dissemination of facts and their care 
sustained study. Indeed no small part 
the League’s influence is due to its 
1 volumes of proceedings, which are 
garded as storehouses of facts and their 
telligent discussion. The extending use 
of these books by 
colleges, libraries, ad- 
ministrators and gen 
eral students consti 
tutes striking evidence 
of their usefulness. 

There is one phase 
of the League’s work 
which is entitled to 
further elaboration. A 
Wisconsin mayor (B. 
G. Edgerton) in an 
address before the 
League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities 
declared : 





“People in every 
community are becom- 
ing aware of the great 
force which a_ city 
full of loyal energetic 
people banded to- 
gether represents. TLey 
begin to see. the 
results of co-operation 
in civic development, 
and to know that run- 
ning their city, and 
running it right, is of as much concern to 
them as running their own business. They 
know that care and progressive energy in 
the former is as profitable as in the latter, 
and they insist that their officers shall work 
along lines of well established principles, 
to the end that the taxes they pay shall 
bring the best results.” 


BONAPARTE 
Municipal League 


Thus did he emphasize not only the need 
for codperative effort in municipal under- 
takings, but also the value of those or- 
ganizations like the National Municipal 
League which bring municipal workers to- 
gether for fruitful interchange of ideas and 
experience. 

“This country is to be much more mutual 
in all its work,” is the way a leading busi- 
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ness man of Omaha put the situation. “Ni cure memberships in ‘ elant perhal} 

. Pere kant from a mistaken notion on the part of our 
eity or state organization working Dy itsell, > 
but all coérdinating their efforts for the (Cjeyeland that other peopl : 
betterment of all. The highly complex and anything. I hope that your organi 

i¢ f ; + } disabuse ot t s notlol 

nterdepent life of modern times must find usabdu iS Of this notl 
ts expression in cooperation in large Coordination Requisite to Success 
way; while there may be innumerable or- N - nn eer. on ae 
ganizations, each looking at conditions alone. It needs the he Ip le nat 
from its individual point of view, yet all others; it owes others help and sympa 
these organizations, to be most efficient and It is one of the principal functions of 


helpful, must have a relationship to each National Municipal League to supply 

other.” needed coordination and cooperation be 
The Individual an Economic Unit tween the various organizations of sun 
Theodore Roosevelt on more than one 


types that are working for better munici 
occasion expressed the same views. The conditions. It is the clearing-houss 


following is perhaps the tween all sorts of ag 
most effective form in 





cies, putting the 

which he did so: perience < all a 

“We of the United dis} | eac! 
States must develop a supplies il ‘ 
system under which and helpful relati 
each individual citi- Min thes } eas 
zen shall be trained so re aii atin 
as to be effective indi- great common beneit 
dividually as an eco- Che National Muni 
nomic unit, and fit to ipal League has many 
be organized with his lit : a ‘ 
fellows, so that he and or eee Sree 
they can work in effi- ga Ss and caretully 
cient fashion together.” planned constructive 

Another author (Miss work t as been 
Caroline L. Hunt), important factor 
in one of her recent bringing news about 


works, in the course of 
an argument for a 
greater degree of co- 
Operation, especially as 
developed in the mod- 
erm organization, as- 
serted that she was 


the latest municipal de 
ve lopm«e nts to thos« 
who need it most. bl 
the words of an activ 
worker in New Yor 
“It is simply great 





have an organization 
much more effective as - to which one can g 
a member of the Amer- CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF for the latest facts, and 
ican Civie Association, ne. ee ae See be sure of getting them 
which is making organized warfare against t onee or learnit st wh they I 


the advertising evil, than as a private pro- 
tester and complainer, even if she took no 
further part in its work than to contribute 
her yearly dues. 

While the spirit of codperation is gain- 
ing, it is not by “a long bow’s shot” a 
dominant policy of action. The following 
excerpt from a prominent municipal 
worker in Cleveland, Ohio, a city which 
has made substantial progress in many di- 
rections of civic activities, is typical of 
many another community: 

“I have noticed that it is rather difficult 
for outside (national) organizations to se- 








ewe, 





The very successfu onvent of ting officials in American cities, and 
tl American Ci i tion, the N | ordinances relating to such sub- 
tior \I D ] e Na 
Conte i Good C1 Governn . ° : 
Providence, R. L, reported els¢ ere in this Third: To provide for such meetings and 
issue, is evidence that the get-together nferences and for the preparations and 
Spirit pun nf — aS re Sa ol such addresses and other 

a f hattarment = terature as may seem likely to advance 
zations working for civ etterm«e are a : . 


well organized as the force f self-interest the cause of good city government. 


nd graft the way to a more beaulitu [hat it has measurably succeeded in ad- 
poppet ger ype *telingg atte Pig vancing these ends may be demonstrated by 
A one ot the speaker! expressed 1 i he . : weir ; ' hit T enh 
American Civi Associat ! seeks to pro s large and growing membership. 1ere 
mote chiefly the outward beauty of cities ire ver 1600 members, and 168 organiza- 
and tow! the National Municipal League tions with an enrolled membership of 

ks to make better citic both seek to : ; 
sooks to mal aes 162.473. There are other evidences, which I 
make goodness concrets They can there : ' 
fore we afford to work in harmony rhe Shall hope tor another opportunity ol detail- 
meetings wer more ing on some future oc- 


largely attended | 
at any preceding 
vention.” 


casion, although in con- 
cluding I may be per- 
mitted to quote the fol- 


rhe~< Ibjects of the lo Ww j ng from “Every 


League Evening,” a leading pa- 

These are tw per of Wilmington, 
many s of a Del.: 

var it waicl “The National Munic- 


rs has been | ipal League, with its 
rr = : accompanying  confer- 
ences for good city 


estal h higher mur government, has done 
ipal standards. Orga more for the better- 

j 1894 wl ment of municipal ad- 
ized lr Se \ 


ministration than any 


l other agency of this 
the 1 al muni character which now 
bodies) its formalls exists, or ever did exist 
; in this country. The 
clared I Irposes are secret of this. suc- 

First lo multiply cess is no doubt due 
the numbers, harn to the fact that the 


members of this. or- 

ganization have no 

other interest than that 

of improving the con- 

ts only by united ac - —EEOO dition of municipal 
. : GEORGE BURNHAM, JR. government. 

Natior \ pal League “Its members are 
that good citizens ca not municipal office 
secure the adoption of good laws and th holders exclusively, but largely citizens and 
solattion of seam ef tonined. ebiili | taxpayers, whose concern is the public wel- 

: ; : fare and not personal profit. All the mem- 
proved integrity for all municipal positions, bers pay their own dues and their own ex- 
or prevent the success of incompetent I penses when in attendance upon the annual 
corrupt candidates for pul fFice sessions, and having a sincere and unsel- 

Second: To promote the thorougl , fish interest in the cause, their best efforts 

: are devoted to its promotion. 
— ; The direct influence of this League upon 
tions and details of « administratiol the practical operation of municipal govern- 
and of the methods for selecting and ap ment in this country has been surprising.” 


ize the methods 
combine : 


all who realize tha 





tion and organizatio1 


NOT! After the Lge vere in type Mr. Woodruff informed us that Mr. Joseph McC 
Be Secreta f the Voter League f Milwaukee id, at request, withdrawn his ob 
jection t the ust f ame ir t ey t from which quotation was 











The Conning-Tower 
Arthur H. Grant, Editor 


Che Ultimate Responsibility ' 
The dis ery t ror mé 
sul t putting lorgs Cc ¢ > 
n its m« s come as a great sh 4 
( S Oo! j the sma ler M 
man has Det 
I re "¢ | his pe itions 
ty ) over two-t . 
f m nted to I ¢ 
. ( LO) OOD } ‘ 
Lhe respons r 
rushing burd 
entirely up tl | e 
Py t DY t j 
rere Phe Select 1 > 
me have ordered an lit W pe 
i ive cut short these peculati ns. In 
et if there had been an annual audit of r} - 
eht sort it would have entire ly mre . { . { { Ul tter, y 
ed the trouble, as it was only after tol f he kn pI 
I mmunity from such an audit that 
e Treasurer dared to venture on criminal e 
ractices. The ultimate responsibility rests I t there 
ever, not on the Selectmen, though they  ‘ \ the 
ere guilty of criminal carelessness, but 
the voters and taxpayers, who were so i! w% 
ar sept a the business euarearuis or How the Money Slips Away 
their town that they never asked for the 5 - 
° co. a Generally the loot oo ) 
ry safeguards which they would hav e ec : 
, { hig le ste 


nded of the management of any com 


In his article in this issue on “Municip: ! pe tted t 
Auditing and Accounting’ Mr. Williams Sometimes the ! 
S ws how similar ar municipa and con t ( pre 
nercial corporations. As this sin I 
becomes more generally understood P 
he citizen begins to se¢ himself as st 
holder in his municipality, the easy-going ( 
financial methods that now generall) 

American cities will no longer be t 

ted. There is no more potential disl 

mong city officials th mong the ( I 

nd employees of commercial corpora 

e former, however, en} in il g 
from supervision which makes é 
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were a sign of progress—the 1 , 
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1ole point of view of a people that 
ip with such distorted ideas of 
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Outdoor Schools 


By Elnora Whitman Curtis, A.M. 


Honorary Fellow of Clark University 





The care and education of defective ch ferent countries to recognize and pl ie 
dren appeals to the interest of compara for the “pedagogically backward” child, 
tively few people. The very word “dete distinction from the “mentally abnormal,” 
tive” suggests the idea of feeblemindedness ) new systems of  s | grading 
if not of idiocy or degeneracy. As degener- But for the child backward not on ae 
acy and idiocy, even feeblemindedness, ar count of defective intelligence, but from 
supposedly rare phenomena, the case of dé mpaired vitality due to incipient disease, 
fectives in general appears to be the affair the « 1 who is unable t pront 

f specialists. When, however, one learns truction in school, and vho conse tly 
that according to recent estimates from OPSSSSSS GH RERUS S09 to his n 

three to five per cent of all school chil- ‘1%, 2 adeq late provision has heret ( 
dren are defective, the subject assumes new een made. 
consequence. Furthermore in an over The First Outdoor School 

elmil g percentage of all school childre n | ne Wal isch 11e, r { rest scnool, 
careful tests CUnariotten- 
reveal abnor- burg, P1 i 
malities that is the first 
would  other- cessful atte t 
wise remain at the sol I 
un suspected. of this prol 


ecently it 
has even been 
stated that 25 
per cent of 
all school 
children are 
more or less 


lem. Inasm 1¢ h 
as it represents 
the beginning 
of the present 
movement for 
outdoor educa 
tion which has 








abnormal. extended to 
Such estimates different parts 
force the prob- of Germany, 
lon of the SHEDS FOR OPEN-AIR INSTRUCTION IN WET WEATHER, Re ceed 
defective child REESE re eeee Switzer lan d, 
upon the attention of every one of us. and now has reached us, though in some 


Within the last few years there have been what modified form, a brief account of its 
numerous experiments for bettering the origin and development may be in place 


condition and caring for the health of For some time preceding the establis 
school children. The feeding of needy chil- ment of this school in 1904 the educati 
dren, providing school baths, vacation of delicate and backward children had 
schools, playgrounds, school gardens and the been much under discussion in Charlotten 
like, all to the end of improving the con- burg, for by means of the thorough sys- 


dition of city poor, pointing the way to tem of medical inspection, which prevails 
higher civic efficiency, have demonstrated there as in other German cities, school 


their value and found permanent place. health records had been showing a very 
Cases of permanent physical unfitness have definite correlation between bodily w: 


been provided for by various institutions, ness and mental inability. The codpera 
and special schools have been pro-_ tion of physician and educator resulted i 
vided for the mentally weak. There the establishment of a forest-school, the 
has been a growing tendency, too, in dif dea of which was not altogether new, for 











its germ p rs 
t r 
the } 
aid iit 5 Su 
ri 
; 
tion a i 


within « rea 
the 

1! eve slet 

noo! est or sle¢ 

the open wher 

eve! I sible 


the simplest 
description 
provided. 
Accordingly 


were 


one finds there 
ATTACKS con- 
i school 
rooms, besides 
small buildings 
for baths, kit- 
chen arrange- 
ments 


sheds open on 





ecuperation e el yment of methods which, as 
( ire wl l read be seen, are at once economical] 
B In tl 
: ‘ Eating and Sleeping a Part of the Curriculum 
Che daily life is briefly as follows. C) 
ng the study lren arrive at about a quarter of eight 
eep the the morning and receive for their breakfast 
soup and a slice of bread 
riment ner itter. ‘Two classes are held for two hours 
nd ar ind at ten a luncheon of milk and a slice of 
il p " s bread and butter is provided, after whicl 
ity. As the idea the children play, exercise or work. Dinner 
gr and eat at half past twelve consists of meats wit] 
t irs’ after- vegetables and soup. Then comes the tw 
for iz hours compulsory rest or sleep in reclining 


out-of- 
and at 
the re 
maining class- 
es are held. At 
four o'clock 
milk, rye 
bread and jam 
are 
Later than this 
formal in 
struction is 
given 


chairs 
doors, 
three 


served. 
no 


usually, 
but children 
spend the 
later part of 
the afternoon 


one or all sides 

and numerous in play or vari- 

small shelters ' ix ous occupa- 

PRACTICAL LESSONS, ARITHMETIC BASED ON MEASURE- , 
scattered tions. A sup- 
é MENTS MADE BY THE CHILDREN THEMSELVES P 

throughout th per of soup, 
rounds. School rooms have the simplest bread and butter is provided at a quarter 
f furnishings—table and the light-weight of seven, after which the children return to 


Reclining chairs, 


The 


in the schoo 


ru 


] 
1 


e 


nd wraps art 


pment. 


their homes. 

Six men and three women are employed as 
teachers, and instruction is given in the 
rincipal school subjects. It is 


I common 
limited, however, to two and one-half hours 


school opened with 95 pupils, but the daily. Lesson periods are short and sepa- 
number was soon increased to 240. Chil rated always by five or ten minute inter- 
dren suffering from mia, scrofula and missions, and classes number 20 or at the 
the light heart and lung troubles, were s« most 25 pupils. Opportunities for making 
lected from the elementary schools in the formal teaching more objective, and for 
poorest districts by s physicians and bringing it into relations with the sur- 
achers acting in conjunction. Those | roundings are not neglected. Work in 
g infe ig diseases were rigidly ex arithm« is made more interesting and 
cluded. The school reg shows numerous practical by actual measurements of trees 
teresting and sig t departures, not nd distances with tapes; geography by 
nly in the care and att n to phys I ng relief maps in sand to seale. A 
needs, but in adjustment of the curriculun strong impulse is given to nature study, 
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lad tome 


— 





2% ¢ : : 
which, or course, by 





en ‘ } 
lant, animal and insect life for dried " ( 1 
specimens or book descriptions, gains in- ldren was 
leulably. Poetry and songs dealing with Unexpected Results 
rest sights and sounds are chosen. he " “memes 
Learning While They Play vas 1 ; sfact 
Valuable teaching, too, of an i . 
j indirect kind, and a ( Sia il g es i 
int of correlated manual work, find ce es t 
he hours of pia r lr vVandering I \riy, 3 
bout the ground Children have their r work more 
wn gardens, and larger ones contain com me cases a retrogress 
mon field plants that they may see crops but this $ attribu 
actually growing. Boys repair school by their return to u 
enches and tables, while the girls weave roundings, the confin« 
skets, sew, help in preparing the rooms and a lack of 


4 vegetables and 
in other use- 





7 
ll occupa- 


tions. W ork- 
¢ in sand is 
inexnausti- 


ble source ol 
pleasure. 
Waterfalls, 
whose source 
buried 


"an, 


is a 
are 
fort- 
are 
built, and 
Abraham’s 
and Cru- 

hut 
+ 


structed out of 


tent 


soe s 


con- 


A READING-LESSON AT THI 
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moss and twigs. CrEs-As 


g in the 


Singin 





SCHOOL, 


pen is especially enjoyed, as are gymnastic  perienced in the matter 
exercises, the apparatus on the grounds thstanding the fact 
especially swings, being constantly in use. were not permitted, 1 
Careful oversight is kept of all relating that the poli libe 
to the physical welfare of the children, wh parit h blame” 
ire examined on their entrance and at ] r 
intervals during their stay by a physician three m 
vho visits the school two or three tim : 4 
week, Baths are an important factor in eight; and Ss the 
the general scheme of therapeutic treat- the benefits derived hav 
ment, each child receiving two or three easol Th t 
eekly, while salt, sun or air baths are out 40,000 1 s (4% 
given as prescribed. Health records are 
ept. for each child, and these sh iT] e al e d 
te gain it ght and measurements erage cost per child 
2 el hree per cent of the ane I 
: were reported cured, and forty contr ( 
cent great mprove during the sel ! t 
i rst seasor vhile in sueceeding years the 
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free of charge. The street railway com- 
pany gives reduced fares and some free 
tickets, while the city furnishes the re- 
mainder. A local organization provides for 
the culinary department, but the munici- 
pality assumes the burden of expense, pro- 
viding teachers, school equipment, ete., 
for the school is a part of the regular 
school system. 


The Rapid 
Spread of the 
Idea 


Following 
closely upon 
the establish- 
ment of the 
first Wald- 
schule similar 
schools were 
started by 
other German 
cities, and in 
1905 a similar 
one was start- 
ed in Dresden 
by a private 
‘cAtetduntl OPEN SHEDS IN WHICH 
tate in the hope that it would eventually 
be taken over by the municipality. The es- 
sential features of the Charlottenburg 
school have in all cases been preserved, the 
differences being chiefly in scope and de- 
tail of management. Some have been 
started by municipalities, others by private 
organizations, but they have been operated 
in all cases by boards of education or in 
conjunction with them. In Lausanne, 





Switzerland, a forest school has been estab- 
lished; and in Austria also the idea has 
found favor, for Vienna is agitating the 
subject. 

In 1907 after a visit by London schoo] 
authorities to the Charlottenburg schools 
an open-air school was started on the out- 
skirts of London. « Land was loaned for the 
purpose by 
a loeal organi- 
tion. Th 
governmen t 
voted £400 for 
the mainten 
ance of the 
scnool, and a 
subscription 
list started t 
defray the 
eost of food. 
elothing, 
ete., for the 
childrer 
whose parents 
were unable 
to contribute 
the amount 
necessary. In 
general the 
methods pursued at this school, and at 
the ones started later in tne same season 
at Halifax and at Bradford, have been very 
similar to those in use in Germany, and 
they have met with a like degree of success 
and public appreciation. 

The transplanting of the open-air school 
to the United States, and the modifications 
which it has received here will be fully 
described in an article in the next issue. 
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The Park System of Oklahoma City 


By Glenn Marston 
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. ; these streets 1s placed Stiles Park, 
PARK AND BOULEVARD SYSTEM OF OKLAHOMA 


CITY 


space tor the neighborhood 

ures of Oklahoma City’s park and boule It was only a few years ag 

vard scheme. 
Great care has been taken in planning way. Today it is one 


to include to the best advantage all private portions of the city, and is to be a part 


parks and pleasure grounds of the city. the southern approach to the twe 
Thus a beautiful boulevard has been built mile boulevard. It is paved as far 
from the city to Belle Isle, the street rail mar Garden, a private amusement 
way company’s pleasure park. This resort the “popular” variety, tl 
is conducted on an unusually high plane, resort in the city, just be; 
and is attractive to the best classes of Wheeler Park, the largest | 
people. It is, of course. beautifully lighted, existir 

and contains the only body of water wort] Proper 


+ 


mentioning in the vicinity. It is on th he city’s pat al 


circular area which provides a_ bre: 


Western Boulevard was an outlying drive 
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S s Park. The posts are e pla 
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each carrying a single glob 
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, earance of the streets and al 
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Important consideration in Ok] 
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The Improvement of Housing Conditions in 
Philadelphia 


By Gustavus A. Weber 


Secretary of the Phiiadelphia Housing Commission, and General Secretary of the Octavia Hill 


Association of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, like other large cities, has 
ts housing problem. It is fortunate in 
that it has no large dumbbell tenement- 
houses, that its density of population is 
comparatively low, and that the working 
people who are above the class of the un- 
skilled laborer are better housed than in 
most other large cities. The modern sec- 
tions of Philadelphia are conspicuous for 
the two story dwelling houses in which 
thousands of the people of moderate means 
enjoy comfortable homes which they either 
own or rent. 
apartments of this class appears to be am- 


The supply of houses or 


ple for the demand, so that families which 
can afford to avail themselves of the trans- 
portation facilities and pay a moderate 
rental need have no difficulty in being satis- 
factorily housed. For this class of people 
Philadelphia presents no serious housing 
problem. 

There is, however, in Philadelphia a large 
class of working people, mostly foreigners 
and negroes, who can not avail themselves 
of these homes for which Philadelphia is 
famous. They must live near their places 
of work because they can not afford either 
the time or the car-fare necessary to live 
in the modern sections, and they can not as 
a rule pay a rental of more than $10 or $12 
per month. They must live in what may 
be termed “Old Philadelphia.” Here the 
large city blocks are covered with a mass 
of two and three story brick and frame 
dwellings situated on the minor streets, in 
alleys and in courts. The latter have but 
one entrance, and this consists of a nar 
row passage or hallway sometimes but three 
or four feet wide. 


The Poorer Districts Neglected 


While the minor streets and alleys in 
these sections are public highways, and 
therefore receive occasional attention from 
the street cleaning department, the courts 
are isolated, and the filth which accumulates 
there remains indefintely. Surface drain- 


ve is quite common in these courts, 
occasionally is also found in the mit 
streets and alleys; and, as these are usually 
poorly paved and not properly graded, the 
waste water seeps through the soil int 
the cellars or gathers in foul stagnant pools 
where it remains for days before the doors 
and windows of the dwellings and 
passageways where the people walk, wher 
the women do their washing and here tl 


children must play. 


[o aggravate this insanitary condit 
the ashes, rubbish and garbage must be 


placed on the streets in order to be « 

lected by the employees of the city contrac 
tors. The collectors will not go into the yards 
and courts. Instead of using metal cans 
for this refuse the people use any recep 
tacles that may be available, including car 

board boxes, old hats and even newspapers 
The collections in the poorer sections ars 
not made with sufficient regularity, and the 
refuse deposited in the streets in these fra 
receptacles is often scattered about on the 
streets, in the gutters and on the sidewalks 
long before the collectors make their ap 
pearance. As the latter are not required t 
gather the refuse after it has left the r 
ceptacle, and as the street cleaners ar 


searce in these neglected sections, the garl 
age and other filth remains on the street 
and in the alleys until it is dried 
blown about as dust, or was! by the 1 
into the sewers. 

But the worst institution that still ex 
in Philadelphia is that disease-breeding 
relic of ancient times, the open, undrain¢ 
privy vault. These filthy receptacl 
still quite common in the interior 
f “Old Philadelphia,” often at th 
doors and windows of the family dws g 
Cases have been found where sucl 
accommodating the inhabitants 
court, occupied the first floor 
while the second and third stor vere 


used for dwelling purposes 








Now they are specially regulated by law 

and are inspected by the Tenement-Hous 

Division of the Department of Health and 

Charities. Until a few months ago there 
was but e visiting inspector for the e 
re City Now there are five. 


The regulations governing tenement 
ses) are adequate and the Tenement 


louse Division is well organized. Were 
thie spection force sufficient t« cope wit! j 
the sit tion, and the power ol the Tene 

nt-House Division adequate to secure the 

mplete enforcement of the reg 


ilations, 











Line tenement-house problem in Philadel 
yh ild be practically solved. It is 
s obvious, however, that five tenement 
spectors can not properly inspect over 4,000 J 
tenement-houses, and also see that all their 
orders are promptly complied with. As to 
the power of the Tenement-House Division 
to enforce its orders, that matter has not 
vet bee I rly tested as the dit ision is to 
recent ‘reation. 
Where the Law is Inadequate 
ANTS, USEI 1 \MILIES CO) [he tenement-houses in Philadelphia, 
SING A f »SONS however, constitute but a comparative 
smal part f the dwellings or the in- 
lenement-Houses Now Under Control rare A majority of that class 
: 7 
| 
4 
r ¢ { 
P] ( ( 3 
e Te I] Ins i 
] a 7 W) ‘ ‘ . 
gris ensing ll ten 
S¢ ~ I these ses ‘ 
; hs aa a 
o ‘ e rented ‘ ts oO 
‘ t s m 
I é to then 
t} making ! e structur or } 
sanitary changes in the buildings that 
{ vould fit them for use as tenement houses. 
In the absence of a tenement-house law 
i there was no authority of the city govern 








ment which had any eontrol over the con 


ditions that resulted from these changes A TYPICAL NARROW COURT 





THE 
; wople live in one and two family houses 
h are outside the scope of the tene- 
house law. It is these houses which 


stitute the most serious housing prob- 


} at the present time. As no new 
lling houses are permitted to be built 
interior courts or on new streets o1 
eys less than thirty feet wide, the im- 
se population which must crowd into 
' existing alleys and courts is compelled 
: ve in the old dilapidated houses which 
! sted at the time when the law was en- 
ted, and which are therefore permitted 
. remain. A common form of house of 
iis character is three stories in height, 
e room to a story, with dark stairs lead 

ta trom room to room. 


One family usually lives in each house, 
it is not uncommon for the tenant who 
it to sublet one or two rooms either 


irnisne 


t 
1 or unfurnished to as many per- 
| 


as he can crowd into them. Often 


regard is paid to the mixing of sexes or 
children and adults, and the effect upon 


the morals of the overcrowded inhabitants 
In the Italian sec- 


practice for the men 


well be imagined. 


it is a common 


to rent a house and crowd 





oaths 
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NARROW COURT BETWEEN DWELLIN ( SES 


34 
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Ile l essal 
3 sible bm hea] 
s cient revenu I ‘ \ 
1] ] W l ( « | ¢ 
mprovements or r¢ rs 
While the regul I I t 
mel } 1S¢ 1 yroh g 
in houses which come within its scope, and 
the tenement-house inspectors are giving 
3; m | ittent n t this matter as t 
n, there 3 apparent no regulatior 
vhich pre hibits, or at any rate which pre 


vents the overcrowding in the 


family houses where a large number 
dividuals board or sleep, where any num 
ber of families may live who do not main 
more than two households 


tain separate 
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Breeding-Places of Disease W he t is considered that n 
o_o rom fifty t 
sone ire t I re 
I ess na t 
and I it 
1] a 
‘ e live in basem« 
ngs re tter 
eal at ‘ t f 
: them ( 
a ti il and putt I 
table matter, and breed 
not surprising tha 2 
ao gh, that many children ar 
. 1 me ntally defective, and 
7 4] e slovenly and the 1 
, > 
fective, and ( ents ee] The Death Rate Tells the Story 
+} ; } lea ay y 7 3 
. alli and rr he general death rate in Philad 


ther . is low when compared with that of oth 
lhe houses that a situated in the nat cities During the year 1908 it was but 
row alleys and minor streets often have n 17.16 per thousand. The official vital sta 

| the conditions with regard t tistics are not shown for smaller geograp] 

light and ventilation are almost as bad as eal divisions than wards. Unfortunat 


in the closed courts these divisions are not small enougl 


pe? 
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COURT AFTER ITS IMPROVEMENT 


HE SAMI 


er in any case ynly such sections 


and it is therefor 


scribed above. 
sible to show the actual death rate 
ng their inhabitants. Notwithsta 


every wara 


the fact. however, that in 
nsiderable portion of the 
good sanitary cond 


inhabitants 


under fairly 


e death rate is great enough in the cor 
ted sections to have a very appreciabl 


ester 
i 


the general death rat f the 


- 
ettect upon 


part rhus, 





: ird of which they form a 
le in some of the outlying wards of 
e city the death rate last year was 9.22 
16, ete., per thousand, the rate som 
° the wards containing congested areas 
\ 23.59, ete., per thousand, respe 
As above mentioned, there is no divisior 
of the city government which especially 
concerns itself with the housing conditions 
in dwellings other than those technically 
described as tenement-houses. Even if 
there were such a municipal office it would 
need a very large force of inspectors 1 
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An Aggressive Campaign Outlined 


The forces. however, which 
on hed much are 

I i g the past 
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te than ever b¢ 
terest resulted in the 
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1! vy conditio 1 ti ICTIO 
th by ] public officials, this record 
t be ised in efforts to secure necess 
ind appropriations and for othe | 
Ost 
Z ro secure the enactment of su laws 
and ordinances as may be deemed neces 


conditions 


sary to improve tl nousing 
Philadelphia 

(a) By examining existing laws and regu 
lations relating to hou 
Philadelphia and drafting 
laws and ordinances as 
necessary for the City of Philadelphia 

(b) By securing the active coOperation of 
the and members of the partici 
pating organizations and of the individual 
members of the Commission in bringing 
about the enactment of such legislation as 
may be approved by the Commission 

3.—To codperate in every way possible in 
the development of wholesome surroundings 
and proper home conditions throughout the 
city and especially in the neglected 
neighborhoods. 


The 


work. 


sing conditions ll 
additiona 


may be deemed 


such 


officers 


most 
Commission has already begun its 
the 


which are 


A ecard has been prepared by 
Investigation Committee on 
enumerated such insanitary housing condi 
are 


These cards have been distributed 


tions as regarded as most worthy of 
notice, 
by the participating organizations among 
several hundred of their workers and vis 
Whenever in the their 


work these people discover any of the con 


itors. course ol 
ditions enumerated they will check them on 
the letter through 
icial channels to the Secretary 


the cards and transmit 


the proper off 
of the Commission. The latter will use the 
data so obtained as bases for complaints 

tted to the pri ficials lf 


be submi per city offici 
the conditions con 


fail to correct 


the latter 
plained of, 


t ot absence 


either on accour 





eg authority or of lack of the necessar 
entorce the existing laws, thes« 

will be accumulated to be used 
the Commission as evidence when its Cor 


ter n Legislation 


begins its acti 

idditional regulations. Provision 

er made, through a Committes 

Pul ty, to keep up the public inter 

g situation by keeping in t 

t e press of the city, arranging 
lectures in publie gatheri 
eve possible, and distributing lite: 


Charity that Pays Dividends 


l conditions 


the hous 


not be complete wit 


n 


rea 
entioning an organization which | ; 


eXisted for over twelve years, and VI 


it effectively worked for tl 
housing conditions 


Phi 


1896 as a stor 


the 
Hill 


organized in 


vement oft 
[he 


delphia was 


Octavi: Association of 


company which has paid an annual div 
It buys old proy 
erties in the poorer sections, which it r 


dend of four per cent. 
pairs and provides with proper plumbing 
light ventilation. It als 
acts as agent for owners who desire to have 


drainage, and 
their properties maintained in a sanitary 
condition. By employing experienced so 
as rent collectors and friendly 
who give advice to the tenants and 


cial workers 
visitors, 
require care and cleanliness in the use of 
the premises, it is exerting a powerful in 
fluence in raising the standard of living 
among these people. Since its organiza 
tion it has been active in securing the en 
actment of legislation for improving th 
conditions, notably the Tene 
ment-House Inspection Act of 1907, and 


housing 


has insisted upon the enforcement by the 
publie officials of the existing sanitary and 
regulations. 
this strong 
work, and 


building 
With 
tively at 


still a 
leading 


Association 
with all the 
social institutions of the city codperating 
in a united effort through the Philadelphia 
Housing Commission, it looks as thougl 4 
the movement for improved housing has 
gained which is irresistible 
and which will continue until Philadelphi: 


be in the front “city 


momentum 


will again rank as 


of homes.’ 








The Relation of the Woman’s Club to the 
American City 


By Mrs. Frank A. Pattison 


President New Jersey Federation of Women's Clubs 





[ nal oO |! ( 
en wel defined. N | 1 I { 
has ever entered the pub 
being not only every man’s 
y it his patriotic duty to take an act 
gvgressive interest in the workings 
City and the State of which lhe This 
4 But woman has had to prove her right t f the city; and what touches 
: and move in public ways, grave doubt 1 thing necessity affects 
ending het Tis ( 
ner sphere 
1 Tradition let \ 
il homes \\ 
| r ildren re \ 
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ethods at g 
1t1 Ss as at pres t I 
nor when the a 
ldren of our land ! 
needed a more fat 
reaching arm of pro nation stand 
tection. So we find Women mes: 
the woman forced to their el tne 
consider these things. bas hat the 
; ndividually and = in ire rathe ha 
groups, taking her who they ar Ever 
sha dat of P ublic MRS. FRANK A. PATTISON opportunity is there 
responsibilities, and by given to prove 
‘ helping as best she can in the adjustment one’s worth and efficiency Individual 
of one situation after another,—in the form pression has full sway unhampered 
of the “Club Woman,” as she is called, in prejudice or religious differenc New 
terested in public affairs and developing members as a rule are admitted by a vote 
this interest through her club as the natural f the whole, and are as often admitte 
medium, with its relation to tne City dif for the good the Club may do them as 
fering from the man’s club in that it is it the profit of the Club, thus bringing 
motive one of activity, rather than recrea gether a variety of types, who, taking ar 
tion, and is drawing itself closer and closer nterest in each other, broaden th: 
to the body civie with each succeeding year. the whole 
Originating such a short time since it Another great point in this relation 
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( learned that a child need 

ge when the time comes 

world just as mut 

nes t in the home, that cultur $ 
one does and thinks and 
mere by what one knows, that a “suré 
ird of ethics is formed in what on 
es, and thinks, multiplied by one’s 
has looked at her Club, and h« 
t her, from a new view point. What 
do for the City? is the question 
nent in the minds of a majority 
bers. In fact, so vast is the field 
ng before this kind of organizatior 
he question is fast changing to: What 
not do for the City? It can and 
s relate itself to the women and the 
lren, and to all that is for their good; 


ne art : | beauty side, and to the poor 


le of all natural advantages, and that 
ement 1s encouraged. Realiz 

he strength of union, the power of co 
stimulated by pride in its 

e Woman’s Club steadfastly 

the definite ideal of social and 











Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 








Secretary Massachusetts Civic Learue 


The Much Mulcted Town Official 


should be allowed 


The poor town official 


retire poor or recoup himsse 


mable character. lt 


have been 
clerk of 


auditor, the sheriff 


who 
the 


men 


irt, the treasurer, the 


Each has spe money, not in buying votes, 
ae en P f : *] 
t in legitimate ways, tor printing, rall 


road fare, livery bills, contributing to cam 


uign funds by which the expenses of polit 
cal meetings are defrayed. Elections, how 
ever, by no means end his trouble. Among 
his constituents there is a feeling which 


ght be thus expressed : ‘We help« | put 
1 into a good paying office, now help us.’ 
“On this principle he is mulcted contin 
lally. Churches of 
Catholic and Protestant, 
foreign, black and white, must have a con- 


every denomination, 


American and 
tribution to their building fund, extension 
what He must buy tickets 


fund or not. 
for every entertainment given by police- 


He is a 


able to 


men, firemen, lodges and unions. 
shrewd and tactful man if he is 
save anything out of his salary. He is 
more than clever if he can save a remnant 
for himself and his family and at the same 
time escape the odium of niggardliness and 
ingratitude. There is no question but that 
the urgent need of recouping himself has 
forced many a man into dishonesty of 
which he would never have believed himself 
capable. 

“In a less degree, but still quite enough 
to embarrass them seriously, country busi- 
ness men suffer the same spoliation. For 
every public celebration in his community 
he must pay. This, that or the other lodge 
or order holds its state convention in the 
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Stage Days in Brimfield 


Miss Mary Anna Tarbes l, of Bi 


Mass has issued an att { 

chure inde r the above capt Br 

nly in 1907 saw the ending 

( ich qaays al d i Miss | I 

it was thus na n 1 S 
peculiarly linked with the past. Miss 1 
bell’s style, already widely known through 
“A Village Library,” is peculiarly well 
adapted to this form of narrative and her 
little book in dress and style is in keeping 


with its subject. 


Brimfield was on the route of both the 
Springfield and Providence line and the 
Hartford and Worcester line; and it has in 
later days had other connections which have 


earried it down to 1907, when the trolley 
This is all brought out 
the interest 
which surrounds long abandoned roads, the 
the bugle-heralded the 
grandeur of the old drivers, the postmasters 


retired the coach. 
along with material showing 
coach, 


poetry of 


and mail service of staging days and other 
incidents in keeping with the thesis. 


In bringing out the characteristics of 
towns and villages Miss Tarbell says: 
“Sturbridge and Brimfield represent the 


preservation of the perfect type of the old 
New England town, holding unchanged the 
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Unit Associations for Billboard Suppression 
. : ' Fred H. G 
rd au 
< 1 Ry 
Mr G t etter 
\\ ot ; 
\ ( go Ss, relleve 
time 1 
what would ord 
railway journey He ut 
r scenery till he wa ! 


the staring advertiseme 
ipon him till he meditate 
ether large numbers of pi 
inder the pledge of abstinence from thx 
isly advertised articles. Then th« 
4 { t eg { rd [ tt” and “blacklist” presente 
In t themselves unfavorably to him, and also the 
is in restraint of trade” made 
granted gal by the Sherman act. So he dropned 
[he peed mani I t ( ept under r the scl eme And then,—but here let Mr 
int, certain ways must, in rut m Gillett speak for himself: 
munities, be known to be entirely free from “But I did not abandon my indignatio1 
motor vehicles, and tchfulness must be or my desire for reprisal, and as there is 


t y 


ercised in all direct s if the publie in no statute against an individual buving 


eX St 
terests are to be serv One cannot but from whom he pleases, I organized mysel 
aud the ection ol citizen of Nort into a wrathful society of one to abstai: 


ampton, Mass., whose wife desired to drive relentlessly from the use of the obnoxious 
for health and pleasure. A reckless speeder articles. My own course is fixed, and th 


was in the habit of exploring all ways, supreme court can’t touch me and I an 
peeding meanwhile. The citizen called up sure they wouldn’t want to. 

the speeder one day. and asked hi t ¢ “There hi I will ' 

the speeder one day, and asked him not t here are some things I will never use 
o on a certain road that afternoon as his or purchase. No matter how worn out | 


wife wanted to drive there. He was told may get in serving my district and how 
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may need a tonic, 


brand of whisky 


1dow screens may ls 
ire ia 1 Opaque betore l’ 
red istiess variety \| 
i il € hat Ill have 
las Lot’s wift 


¢ 
| 
; g 
\ Gill 
rse |} s heer eartilv « 
I S re il 
but surely in spirit 
The suggest offered ought é r 
rly helpful to people in rban at 
( ntry villages, where there is a con- 
t tendency toward encroachment by 
merchants and manufacturers of neighbor 
ing cities. The billboard is not a satisfac 
tory manifestation of American life, not 


even of business life, and the people have it 
easily within their power to encourage and 
even force a more seemly form of adver 


tising. 


ove 


Points from the Women 

A correspondent sends in a most inter 
esting account of the work of a gr 
women in Enosburg Falls, Vt.. 
past ten and more years. 


oup of 
during the 
In her modesty. 
however, she does not say that the men of 
the town first laid plans for making things 
and so far as to organize a 
board of trade, a paper organization of the 
kind with which the country is filled. The 
women caught the idea and proceeded to 
do things. In 1896 the town had no park: 


move, went 
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wress ‘ 
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| she | r there 

ti ¢ e we hire ex | 
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no means the zs e | 

taken in this wa One 

I think, has been to serve 


on the evening of election dav to t 





were awaiting the news T 

have given tert I 

n ling tre 
[These women have brought t 


YY t 


ne of the best 
country. They have learned 
plea of the “little and weak’ 
ment § ciety or wo 
“€>. 
and eloquent and who works 
his interest in the cause, for we 
terested enough to pay him 


The Enosburg 


ested the children. thus gaining 


Lord, send us a lecturer wl 





anything.” 


Falls women h 
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\ \ppea Hillsboro 
et N. D 
’ é ( He 
{) | | atte { 
ry 
est How 1 
ty ‘ rt | 
tractiven Hill say 
ot rds of be improved 
\ lower beds r ery, walks 
es, et while the remainder could b« 
ed its native state for playgrounds, 
vith swings and other arrangements for 


proper amusements for children and adults! 


estimate the educative and re 





. . . 
ning inthuence 


upon the rising generation 
in our town, not to speak of the attraction 
it would have to draw farmer’s 
family and tired of life’s toil, to its 
shady nooks, returning to praise Providence 
izens of Hillsboro for the 


who see that 


many a 


others, 


rest 
} I receive 1 All 
beauty spot say, ‘What a grand location for 
Would it not inci 
the value of every piece of property in 


town? Would not } 


wno 


a park.’ dentally enhance 


some retire from 





Lhe! come 


here to live on a 





» ern n, with our <¢ } 
h high-class music as we k1 
pply, with now and then a 
é e mere ennobling in it 
r youth than the Sun 


( ly I 
nderstanding that t s 
ed tT assist 1n improv £ 
" Ss ways? It ] bee 
lV in rie I ia 
ements and rms have 
{ sted by ch la : 
t 
( ibt as to the swers 
| \ n’s questions He tl 
t out that the industrial de 
( Di “ is SO bac <ward that 
, the people have to send their 
t arg and Grand Forks, 38 
way, respectively And the 
flour mill is falling into decay in 
region abounding in fields of 
Mr. Anderson’s appeal to men of 
ness ability and influence ought ; 
tless will, be heeded by people 
rressive as’ those of the Dakotas. 


we 
Unconsidered Trifles 


Mary had a little lamb 
Between some bread and butter, 
She didn’t like its flavor, s¢ 


She threw it in the gutter. 


Mary had a paper wrapped ‘ 
About her luncheon neat, . 
She didn’t need it any more 


So threw it in the street. 


Mary dropped her orange peel }% 
(She thought it was no harm) 
Just where poor I might slip on it 
And nearly break my arm. 


Mary gaily tripped away 

On pleasure she was bound 
And, oh, it was so long before 
The pick-up man came round. 


Vewport, R. I., Civic League Bulletin. 








Gleanings 


Edited by Mary V. Fuller 


Object Lessons \l; | le ( 
Phe illustrations which we reproduce 
j 
( ! rol the $ humber <¢ l | 
f brussels ead more ettect . 
rd r the preservation of natu! ay 
} } re 
eauty from commercial defacement \ 
ew L the Alps framed in the wooden a _ 
, 3 sign | rad ry rtly - 
a chocolate advertisement 1s a belittle 
. } oe t | t t ~ 
hi natures giory. I 
1 ’ , hgeurement hose 
In a letter to the London Vimes Mr. 
, , to be interested 
Richardson Evans, H« norary Secretary ot : 
= their staring bids 
the Society for Checking the Abuses of — 
} minority of the p 
Publhe Advertising. quotes Sir Harry Joh ; ' 
ness, aS a whole, w 
ston as saying: 


In our land the educated poor, who at 
the most can only cycle or take short rail : 
way journeys into the country from an ad “The suppression 
joining town, are fast losing their rightful figurement is not a 




















PICTURESQUE SWITZERLAND 
heritage—the beauty of the country-side, | 


because those wl desire it w 
which is rapidly disappearing with very lit riots] It nat he fi 
tle benefit to anyone. \pparently nobody : “th ; 
> » antes rroans thes decer 
but a few timid adherents of the Archeo timental gr at d 


logical Society cares a straw.” ind grace will 


























OF \ nding throughout England 
er rl agencies charged with the supe: 
ttempts at distigurement, wit 
K \ ‘ening public opinion where there is 
eed, and with informing local authorities 
it rights and duties 
I} something. But the action 
: ‘ s the highest a ithority and the 
server of the national inheritance, would 
Sines ( indisputably more effectual. And that 
vhich is true of England is true today 
(a B ( tit majority civilized countries stil] 
Home Office given over to the commercial spirit that 
Wi ‘ destroys their natural beauties. The legis 
lative means by 
a ble which this modern 
siderin barbarity are op 
s nd cl! posed are partial 
inces, W and inadequate; they 
t : leave untouched the 
: power to buy the 
: right of destroying 
L’Art P m the national inherit 
g I e ance of beauty.” 
r eXpresst Translation made jor 
nat THe AMERICAN CIT) 
: o%e 
ate 
mT The Dangers ot 
— Excessive 
the Municipalization 
La Re forme oO 
‘ rey th ciale of Paris sounds 
rong done to rural a warning against 
, vy by commer burdensome and mis 
advertising, and managed municipal 
ecure the re undertakings: 
spect of local author “At an hour when 


ties for their artis- 
But 


not the same 


ACTUAL APPEARANCE 


tic inheritance 
in remote districts, in small villages, whose 
inhabitants be blind to the natural 
beauties which they possess, and whose offi- 
cials are quite capable of valuing a small, 
present material interest more highly than 
a permanent esthetic advantage which they 
do not know how to appreciate. 

“That is why L’Art Public, while approv- 
ing the new measure of the English Parlia- 
ment, which had at least the merit 
of establishing by law the principle, long 
disregarded, that 


may 


has 
beauty of landscape is a 
national possession, thinks the new law is 
insufficient. The of which Mr. 
Evans is secretary tries to atone for this 


society 








AT PERIGUEUX 





the wind of munici 
palization blows so 
hard from all quar- 
ters, it is interesting to consider some of 
the evidences of the disillusion which has 
resulted from putting the system into 


OF A HISTORIC TOWER 


practice, 

“We known that Italy has tried it exten- 
sively, a large number of municipalities 
having established their own tramway 
services, lighting plants, water systems, 
even drug stores and bakeries, either in 
competition or monopoly. The law has 
given large powers to municipal adminis- 
tration in this respect. 

“What has been the result? Just what 
might have been expected from general ex- 
perience,—an increase of municipal debt and 





\ 





re immediately ised for extravagant ex 
endit ires and not to relieve the taxpayers 

“Nor are we surprised to find one of the 
most important Italian reviews devoting ar 
ntire number to this burning matter. The 
1uthor confines himself almost wholly to the 
results obtained abroad, particularly in the 
United States, but the sensible observations 
scattered through his article, the allusions 


which he makes 





( proves the ie sul 
ed t kor y n ire ¢ 
I t s to be ped Line I r W 
t ( mited, rhe On ‘ 
ecelved DY‘ he people 
. } ] ld | ' +} ‘ } 
1s Should find a sympathetic echo 
other overcrowded eities where 1loOuUSI INEZ 


onditions are deplorable. Though less rich 


than their Italian sisters, the Spanish Sav 





in passing to the 
mistakes of mu- 
nicipal opera- 
tion in certain 
Italian cities, 
notably in Tu- 
rin, the wise 
‘onelusions at 
W h i c h he ar- 

i ves, show 
clearly that the 
experiments al- 
ready made ful 














fill the predic- 
tions of those 
who from the be- 
ginning have pointed out the dangers of 
the movement, and that in similar under- 
takings one need not expect adequate tech 
nieal skill, careful management of public 
money, or enough success to compensate 
for all the disadvantages.—Translation 
made for Tar AMmeErRIcAN City. 
w% 

Housing Betterment as an Investment 

From the same French review we learn 
that Spain is awakening to an idea upon 
which Italy and France have already 
acted,—-the beneficent and productive use of 
their funds to encourage the betterment of 
the homes of working people: 

‘Up to this time the Spanish savings 
banks, hindered in their development by the 
old regime, which has made them more like 
pawnbrokers, have kept outside the move- 
ment, and nothing is more interesting than 


ings banks st 
= 7 het aS tne 
- reserves W l 
how 
e safely and 
y. This 
excellent 
ty 
ng av sl 
eat l il 
ss.”—T ransla 
LO? made ior 
WORKMEN'S HOUSES, ULM THI \ MERICAN 
CITY 
we 


A Profitable Tour 

Reports of the second continental town 
planning tour arranged by the National 
Housing Reform Council of Great Britain 
are given in recent numbers of the London 
Wunicipal Journal, whose editor was one of 
the party. The tour is characterized as 
“seriously undertaken by serious people 
vith the object of acquainting themselves 
with the practical facts of the town plan- 
ning problem as it is known to our con- 
tinental neighbors.” 

The published reports tell of observa 
tions in Rheims, Nancy, Stuttgart, Ulm, 
Munich and Vienna, and inelude not only 
descriptions of the laying-out of these 
cities, but an outline of the government 
and the activities of each municipality 
This party of English leaders in city bet 
terment, twenty-nine men and_ three 








PHE PROPORTION Ot 


womel have th 


mutually helpful co 


German city officials, 


forded them every 


understand what 





AREAS IN VIENNA, 


tunity t ee and 
er mplishe i 


and planned in this work. 


The results of munici 


provoked I ich 


citys owning land, belis 
vaiue and conseque 


reated It is contend 


house inspection 
vercrowding and 
ported, there is very 


[he opposite policy 


the fortifications 
by the city, and 


sites for dwelling 


} co} 
pal land purchase 


discussio1 The Ober- 


biirgermeister of Stu 


is opposed to the 


ving that artificial 


igi rents are thus 


others that 


the failure of the 


land at the out- 


ystem ot voluntary 


ttgart, by which 
ee 


led repairs are re 
le municipal house 


preferring to encourage 


has been adopted by 
the historic town of Ulm. 


Che land on which 
has been acquired 


} 
; 


. m 
a to workmen tor 


The town itself has 


built houses which it disposes of on terms 


that are ostensibly 


of purchase, the 


BERLIN, PARIS AND 


BERLIN 





LONDON IS SHOWN IN BLACK 


arrangement being in reality a lease, as the 
“purchaser” is not allowed to sublet or sell 
the property. 

The kind of workmen’s dwellings in use 
in Ulm is of interest to us. The familiar, 
densely populated barrack type has been 
superseded by the comfortable sort of house 
shown in the illustration, accommodating 
Ulm is also build- 
ing one-family houses with gardens, im 
portant features of which have been sug 
gested by the cottages of the English 
garden cities. 

These 
noteworthy in view of the touring party’s 


observation that, in general, continental 


two or three families. 


improvements are particularly 


cities have not properly met the housing 
oblem. The huge tenement was found to 


Tr 


t 
be the stereotyped form of workmen’s 
dwelling, and the party claim to have seen 
on one acre the equivalent of 144 homes. 

In contrast with Ulm’s disposal of pub- 
lic land, Vienna has made use of her sur 
rounding fortifications for the health and 
happiness of all her people, having con- 
verted them into green, beautifully adorned 
It will be seen from the ac- 


open spaces. 




















THE 


companying plans that Vienna has more 
open space than London, Paris or Berlin; 
and the Dr. 
Lueger, has secured a city regulation that 
the 


link in 


wise Oberbiirgermeister, Karl 


forests on the outskirts, that form a 
the green girdle about the city, are 
to be forever preserved. 
o% 
Politics and the Police Department 
General Bingham has written two articles 
for September magazines, one for Ham} 
tor “Policing Our Lawless Cities’, the 
other for the Century on “The New York 
Police in Politics”. He claims that “New 
led by | brai her It] 
yy her brains, her weaith 


is on 


York is not ruled 


or her virtue—the city is ruled by the poli 
icians who control the poverty-stricken and 
Kast 


“the greatest obstacle 


Side”, and he 
to hon- 
the Metropolitan Po 


lice Department lies in the lower criminal 


aliens of the 
believes that 


est administration of 


criminal 


courts 
He analyses the difficulties under which 
what he 
really effective work, and lays bare the im 
mensity of the graft evil. 
photographing criminals is 
relation to the protest 


the police are doing considers 


The matter of 
dealt with in 
of politicians against 
t and to the immediate occasion of 
eral 


The Century article gives in detail the 


Gen 
Bingham’s removal from office. 


methods by which politicians make use of 
the police before and during an election and 
reward or punish them according to their 
aid or their incorruptibility. That the po- 
lice should have nothing to do with elections 
or with enforcing the excise law is advo- 
cated by General Bingham as a means of 
elevating the standing and effectuality of 
the police force. He proposes practical 
remedies for curing the lawlessness of graft 
and makes a strong plea for individual 
patriotism. 
owe 

The Unnecessary Fly 

An article for the housekeeper is the one 
by E. T. Brewster in the September 
McClure’s on “The Fly—The Disease of the 
House”. 

She knows already—perhaps not in all 
its alarming details—that the fly is the dis- 
seminator of disease. She probably does 


not realize how its sticky little feet and its 
innumerable little roughnesses catch and 
hold and multiply all sorts of germs, finally 
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them with 





lepositing a horrifying liberality 
ir milk and food. 

Why he becomes thus la len she es t 
know. It is because strong odors are his 
lure to places of decay and putrefaction 
From the same keen sense he se the 
savory kitchen smelis ind blu ering 

ear htedly in t gh the hol the 
screel he | ves the gx 1 that 1 low 
| ‘ \ t I sc t \ ‘ ish 
nis ( t 3 1ited 
\ per. O this 
irticle hat the I irily 
t ird g f 3 ) and 
hat he sees so bad t a 
art en against the \ ¢ 
large-meshed netting it 
du e | S ( rture 

lo understand why flies are | t all is 

KT ¥ why they et I De | M 

yndemns us for carel i eg le 
il | b warn yr ¢ es g ec} lan i ( 
our lives 

we 
The Road to Health 
Chat it is worth while a: 1 possi le to be 
well has become a public co tion lhe 


Septe mber issue of the World’s Work con- 


tains 


an article on “Our 
> by Edward Bjérkman, which tells 


to what earnest efforts tha 


science, 


mor 
tor is stirring us. 

It is costing a great deal of 1 t ire 
and prevent disease, but by this expendi 
ture every other interest, public and pri- 
vate, is benefitted. A grand work is being 
done by the federal government and by it 


stitutions of health research. Legislation 
is a constantly wielded weapon in this war- 


fare, and by cutting away the causes of ill- 


ness shows that the public opinion that 
directs its use has adopted a far-seeing 


policy of prevention. 

In no other line of work is individual in- 
fluence of greater importance. The man 
who keeps himself well and his dwelling 
place sanitary, is helping to keep the nation 
from degeneracy. 

we 
The Prevention of Typhoid 

There is always a life-giving optimism in 
today’s discussions of disease. 
recognize the dangers, we have set to work 
to conquer them. 

Another World’s Work article by Edward 


Jecause we 








ow a Library 


‘ ; 
{ \ 
pil in 
if? 

li 
> 
fead the 
} 
l ¢ 
en t s 


\ Good City 


tell their officers, that are promoting the city’s 


‘H I hest interests. It is hoped that a federa 
ll these societies and clubs will be 
that united interest may con 


and bring greater results. 


( ( ib r I sed rf) r 
n schools, the p 
hoo y ens 
‘ ver by e Che 
\ Society has we s t 
elped Hartford 
thy ‘ ety 
1 
: ! He 
' _— But 
eaut 
lown 
} ww 
\ 
lhe Future Greatness of New York 
\ summa! f New \ 
. | possibilities is nd 
=o ' ( t er Metz’s article on “Ni Y« 
e Chrysalis” in Pearson’s Maga: 
September. It deals wholly with th 
TT terial growth, grouping them in a way 
seaemiee eference. Increase of popul 
— SS ‘ n the five boroughs is shown in it 
4: relation to area and to appropriations sinc 
mmunitie 1 . . ° 1: . 
. IS98, the first year of consolidation. In 
rmation a ee : : 
e years the total appropriations for edu 
a , onal purposes have increased twice as 
ich as those for the protection of lie 
miles around It 
- cs ind property. 
a weicoming smuie and wr 1 » ey °ae,° » 
[The wonderful possibilities of trade aré 


| everybody comes dwelt upon in relation to the waterfront 
nd the means of transportation, present 
nd future. Mr. Metz looks to the bor 
oughs of Brooklyn and Queens for enormous 
development of population and trade, in 


What Hartford hi: ne and is planning which the building of bridges and subways 

r civic improvement sets a standard for js a powerful influence. 

ther munici The city is prog The article has statistical value mainly, 
| ant ating future’ since the facts are given without comment 





1is Dickinson gives a de- 


hat has been accom 


other than that of prophecy, and since it 


Vew England Maga- displays only the radiance that streams 


alar 
broadly from the bigger city of the future 
and neither admits nor deplores anything 


organizations, with that would lessen the glory of the vision. 

















Books for the Citizen 


Practical Paths to Civic Ideals 


New editions of Mr. Robinson’s books o1 





‘The Improvement of Towns 1 Cities 
and “Modern Civie Art” + are welcor 
They express the positive, the encouraging 
e construe ve side ¢ ity il yrrovemel 
they declare the value and tl ecessity « 
¢ out what others are doing, I ey 
spur workers new efforts by telling t 
t the expe ence ot some one else 1 
pro hat the ‘ reach their g 
| rst of the » volume 
| ent way I \ nh ¢ ( eaut 
be ol ned, and tl ! ’ I 
combin« produce a hart I 
sult. Tt treats of civic haauts re 
to city sites, to city planning 1 consti 





n. Perhaps the most interesting secti 


the book is the one dealing with beauty 
n the street, and telling what has 
done to conceal wiring, to abolish smoke 

d noise and ugly advertising, t 
esthetic and harmonious housefront and 
street furnishings, to plant and preserve 


graceful, strong trees, and with grass an 
vine and flower to set the country in the 
city. 

Now that Joseph Pennell has opened our 
eyes to the beauty of the skyscraper, we are 
all the more susceptible to the charm of 
this bit of description: 

“Until they were so ridiculously overdone 
the sky-scrapers made a certain crude, bar- 
baric claim even to esthetic liking. For, 
silhouetted against the brilliant sky of mid- 
day or of twilight, they had a poster-like 
dash and daring of artistic merit; or lifting 
their heads serene and calm into the very 
storm-clouds, or fading in mist till their 
upper lines were almost lost, they gave 
substance to a poetry as clearly and fittingly 
dramatic as the pure architectural poems of 
ancient Greece were lyric. And again, at 
night, their dark facades all gemmed with 
lights until they seemed a bit of firmament 
tipped on end, they imparted to the muni 
cipality, in one way and another, a beauty all 
the better because so characteristic. And 
through it all one could see exemplified 
American industrial courage and aspiration. 

*By Charles Mulford Robinson G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. Third edition, 
1909. 12mo., 313 pp.; $1.25 net. 

+By Charles Mulford Robinson, G P. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York. Third edition, 
1909. Octavo, 381 pp 30 full-page illustra- 
tions; $3.00 net 


©ankl + é 
eights the sky ‘ 

pon it ide 1 

ot the hare 
W! ' ‘ < 
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ver 

Friend to the cause o 
community ould t 
than their money; for beauty 
town is not a thing to be b 
pi f sculptur no 

i 1 e Cal ind \ 

rt f the 1 I 
Civic Club of Philadelphia ving ! 
contrasted investi tions 1 é I 
States and Europe, said of the ft N 
other country spends so much and get 
little for its money, The Ame in 
erally afford to spend money better 
time for anything.’ He thinks he car 
the results show him to be mistaken. Ger 
erosity in funds and sordidness in I 
make governments extravagant, and ex 


travagance is followed by corruption. N« 
legislation will give efficient city gover 


ment if public interest be lacking 


municipal art waits for its final triumpl 
upon efficient city government.” 

Modern Civic Art is a more preter is 
and comprehensive discussion of the artis 
tic side of city improvement. t show 


wide reading and wide acquaintance wit} 
work of which the author says: 


“The best phase of the movement is not 
however, its extent, nor even its vigor and 
growing efficiency, but the dependence it 
puts on the ideal. By selecting here and 
selecting there, the dreamed ‘City Beautifu 
becomes a reality, is made a tangible goal 
Nobody now laughs it to scorn. Boards of 
Trade work for it; Chambers of Commerce 
appoint commissions to consider the loca 
development; to do one’s part, in associatior 
or individually by gifts, to bring nearer its 
consummation, has become the test of pub 
lic spirit and philanthropy; corporations a 
knowledge its claim to consideration, and 
politicians have respect for the popular 
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It is the one definite civic ideal 


world.” 


faith in it 


now before the 


The introductory chapters define the art 


that “clothes utility with beauty,” and re 
late in general the steps already taken 
toward the ideal. In sensible, practical, 


definite manner the vari divisions of 


ous 
the subject are considered:—what the ap 


proaches by land and water should ex 


press and reveal of the city’s character and 
importance; how concentration of the chief 
government buildings, properly treated, 
should form the climax of the city’s dis 
tinction; how beauty and dignity may be 
attained in the business section f a city 
ind how home surroundings of rich and 
poor may be made comfortable, refined and 


lovely. Most delightful is Mr. Robinson’s 


interpretation of the need and use of open 


paces, which is a part of his broad and 
omprehensive ideal of city planning. The 
fine illustrations add greatly to the value of 
the text. 

Part of the charm of 


their manner of expressing 


these books lies ir 
a sympathetic 
understanding of human needs and possi 
bilities, combined with a practical definite 
ness in the solving of problems according 
to broad and high principles. 


ote 
Municipal Government in Europe 


Professor Munro’s comparative study of 
“The Government of European Cities” || is 
of great value to the student of municipal 
government. The government of French, 
Prussian and English cities is examined 
with care as to its structure and functions, 
and compared on many points with that 
of the United States. The book is not 
padded with detail, but discusses the sub- 
ject analytically with especial explanation 
of the relations between civic and state 
government. This point is one that the 
American reader will be particularly glad 
to be informed upon in connection with his 
interest in other recent books, such as Pro- 
fessor Goodnow’s and “The Government of 
American Cities” by Deming. The chapter 
on “Sources and Literature” is a guide for 
more exhaustive reading on the subject in 
its relation to the three countries here dis- 


cussed. 





By William Bennett Munroe, Ph 
Macmillan Company, New York 
409 pp.; $2.50 net 
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(he comparison between the powers and 
and of 
municipal councils is especially interesting. 
Of late 
more representatives in French municipal 

in contrast to the English 
licy, municipal socialism has not been 


personnel of American foreign 
years advanced radicalism has had 


government, but, 


given a reckless hand. The borrowing 
wer of the English municipal council is 


always controlled by some national author- 
is no city debt limit, and the 

ty of obtaining permission to borrow 

“does not of 


vy, but there 


itself serve to prevent a rapid 


in of local liabilities, or to afford 
idequate protection against the usual 
quence—an increase in local taxes.” 
The wide range of activities filled by 
Pr ul ties is “due in large measure to 
the fact that in Prussia civic authority 
rests upon a broad grant, whereas in 
America it must almost invariably be ob 
tained j i¢ cemeal, each specific power being 


sought and considered upon its individual 
merits.”” Wise and economical administra- 
tion of public funds is secured in Prussia 
through the few large taxpayers who elect 
one-third of the municipal council, and who 
aturally bring a conservative influence to 
bear expenditures. The 


bear municipal 
objections to which this system of classify- 


upon 
ing voters is open will suggest themselves. 

The English system of concentrating “all 
local authority and responsibility, legisla- 
tive as well as administrative, in the hands 
of the council” results in an overburdened 
set of Professor Munro finds 
that in point of fitness for their work the 


councilors. 


members of French councils compare favor- 
ably, city for city, with American council- 
We read that “in the present Berlin 
council there are sixteen members who have 
served for more than twenty years each, 
and fifty who have each had more than ten 
years of service.” Such a statement sug- 
gests the prestige of Prussian public office 
and the well-known fact of the high stand- 
ing and ability of German city councilors, 
qualities appreciated and rewarded. 

The French mayor has extensive admin- 
istrative powers as the head of his own 
commune and as the local agent of the 
central government, but is under control by 
the council and the state authorities. The 
English mayor must needs be a social and 
philanthropic success, for he has little op- 
portunity to shine as an administrative offi- 


men. 











THE 


Midway between the American and 
English mayors in extent of powers stands 
the German Biirgermeister, a dignified and 
honored official, sought by the office. 

While written with no apparent didactic 
purpose, this volume upholds the highest 
ideals of today, and it will undoubtedly be 
extensively used as a work of reference be- 
eause of its thoroughness, accuracy 
fairness. 


cial. 


and 


we 
**Minding Our Own Business” 


The keynote of Dr. Cleveland’s unique 
and forceful book, “Chapters on Municipal 
Administration and Accounting,’§ is the 
responsibility of the individual citizen to 
know and understand how his city is spend- 
ing his money. The book is unique because 
it is the product of an awakening that is 
unique in municipal annals; it is forceful 
because written by a man who has made 
intelligent study of his facts and of their 
vivid presentation to the public eye and 
mind. 

The work of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, of which Dr. Cleveland is Direc- 
tor, is not, however, herein displayed for 
glorification. A brief explanation is given 
of the purpose of the Bureau and of the 
reforms instituted by officials whose atten- 
tion the Bureau has directed to correct 
methods of accounting and administration. 

The various chapters of the volume are 
addresses and articles which were delivered 
or published from 1903 to 1909. They are 
arranged according to subject matter. Be- 
ginning with a thorough exposition of graft 
in its various forms and of the citizen’s 
ignorance of city affairs, Dr. Cleveland 
analyzes the financial management of 
municipalities and explains the principles 
of budget making. The need and signifi- 
cance of correct municipal accounting are 
set forth in several chapters with sufficient 
detail to serve as a manual of reorganiza- 
tion. 

The new system of accounting adopted by 
Chicago, the need of New York City for 
such reform, and the recent installation of 
a uniform system in the department of 
finance of our metropolis, are told in such 
a way that other cities may profit by it. 
Chapters on “The Making of a Schcol Re- 

$By Frederick A. Cleveland, Ph.D. 


mans, Green and Company, New York, 
Octavo, 361 pp.; $2.00 net. 
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“The Methods of 
the Department of Education,” and others 
on the management of hospitals and char- 
itable institutions, show how to give to the 
public in intelligent form the essential facts 
of administration. 

Blame for dishonesty and inefficiency is 
placed not so heavily upon the grafter and 
the shirker as upon the citizen whose busi- 


port” and Accounting 


ness it is to know whether his money is 
giving adequate return to the community, 
and who is only just beginning to find out 
that he can know and can control the busi- 
ness affairs of his municipality. 


Ls] 


A Practical City of Dreams 


Against the background of publications 
dealing with old Dutch and English days 
and customs, which the Hudson-Fulton cel- 
ebration called forth, “The New New 
York”* stands out as does the picturesque 
city it describes, against the clear northern 
sky towards which the approaching voyager 
gazes. 

Author and artist together have pictured 
the composition and the activities of this 
great city with the closest observation of 
detail, with the keenest sense of the city’s 
might. The book is alive with motion and 
with sound; it is full of light and color, in 
sweeps and flashes and enveloping haze. 
From the delightful comparison of New 
York’s water approach with that of Con- 
stantinople to the closing vision of future 
splendor and majesty every chapter makes 
appeal to eye and ear, to one’s interest in 
humanity. 

We have here a character sketch of the 
yreat metropolis, showing every shade of 
her multi-hued and varied costumes, every 
flicker and gleam of her changing moods 
and expressions, picturing her at home, at 
business, at work and at play, in squalor 
and in luxury, and pointing out every turn 
of her foot, every activity on which she has 
laid her hands, every ideal of development 
towards which she sets her face. 

Even with its wealth of color plates and 
sketches in black and white, the book is not 
all picture-making, for it makes clear to 
us the inner meaning of many scenes at 
which we have gazed uncomprehendingly, 


*By John C. Van Dyke. Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1909. Octavo, 425 pp.;: 123 full- 


illustrations; $4.00 net 


page 








For the Student and the Worker 
In his treatise on “Municipal 


Tr Professor Goodnow has sought to 
( ‘ ‘ nistory ol City 1¢ lopment 
general, and to determine the characte: 


city populations, with the purpose of lend 
ing aid in the solution of some of today ~) 
pressing problems. The information given 
and the conclusions drawn are clearly ar- 
ranged under subheads, the book being de 
tudents in high schools and 


rned for 


well as for the broader refer 


“ 
colueges as 
ence use of the practical worker. 

The causes and extent of city growth in 


tion to trade and industry are outlined, 


reia 

and the economic, physical, moral and in- 
tellectual conditions of the inhabitants of 
citi are studied with reference to the 
ity’s function in satisfying local needs. 


Every problem is regarded by the author in 
the light of history, and he bases his con- 
clusions largely upon the experiences of the 
past. 

believes that cities 
nature subordinate governments, and 
that they are unable, if free of state con- 
trol, to develop a form of government which 
shall be truly representative of the people. 
The state, because of its relatively greater 
homogeneity of population, seems to him 
to be the proper power to deal justly with 
the evils of boss rule and venality that are 
sure to arise in cities. Experience, we are 
told, recommends administrative control by 
the state, rather than legislative, and finds 
such control most successful when the city 
has been granted wide powers as to local 


Professor Goodnow 


are of 


tBy Frank J 
tury Company 
pp $2.00 net 


Goodnow 
New York 


LL.D 


1499 


The Cen- 
Octavo 401 


ippeals to the 


s0 that too frequent 


re may be avoided. He advocates 
( e itticials, elections by dis 
t rather than at large, concentration of 


vers, municipal suffrage based 
ant noni 


esidence, 


and expert techni 


al administration secured by state civi 


Large consideration is given to the de 


elopment and character of the modern city 
incil, to police administration and to th 
ty’s function in securing proper operatio1 
of public utilities. In this connection we 
read the following sane conclusions: 


So far as concerns the United States it 
nay be said that before a city enters upon 
a wide field of municipal activity in these ‘ 
directions its people should ask themselves 
whether their political situation is such that 
they can afford to stand the economic 
loss to the community as a whole which 
will probably result from municipal opera- 
tion, and whether it is not possible to pro 
vide such a control over the private com 
panies which may attend to the matter as 
will ensure fair treatment of the public from 
the view-points both of equality of distribu 
tion and of regard for social needs.” 

For all who aspire to intelligent unde: 
standing of the interdependence of social 
and political problems we may quote the 
closing paragraph of this volume: 


“Almost every cause, therefore, which is 
dear to the hearts of a certain portion of the 
people has an important influence in better 
ing urban life. Election and nomination 
reform, civil service reform, and administra 
tive reform generally will, if the concrete 
measures adopted are well considered, im- 
prove the political conditions of American 
cities, Charity reform, child labor and labor 
reform generally, and reform in housing 
conditions, the work of neighborhood settle- 
ments, and, last but not least, the efforts 
of the various churches and ethical societies 
will do much to ameliorate social and eco- 
nomic conditions. There is no improvement 


in political conditions which does not aid in , 
the amelioration of social conditions; for 
improvement in social conditions is in many 
instances possible only where the political 
organization is reasonably good. On the ’ 


other hand there is no improvement in social 
conditions which does not make easier the 
solution of the political problem; for the 


difficulty of the political problem in cities is 
in large measure due to the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the city population.” 

















“Quiet Corner” Talk 


By the Manager 


¢ lirect Intereste ! ts sucee ( 
{ ess i nt Che larg the 1 
( that success the great | be 
| ‘ t ssist bringing t] 
ivic Improveme s for whicl al f 
e striving. D yu realize tl ou ¢ 
thout <« to yourself, help us materia 
= that snecess ¢ 
ove 
It is, | think, well understood that th 


principal revenue of all magazines is de 


rived from the patrons of its advertising col 
umns. Our representatives have secured an 
exceptionally good list of contracts, espec 
ially for a new publication; and if we bring 
sufficient results to 


to these advertisers 


justify them in doing so, their advertise 


ments will remain in our columns, and we 
shall receive a considerable revenue to aid 
TH! 


is establishing itself, and 


us in meeting our expense while 


AMERICAN CITY 
the fact that such a magazine exists is be 


ing made known. 


we 


You can, therefore, do us a great service 


by patronizing our advertisers as readers 


this magazine; that is, if you see anything 


advertised in our columns that you want 


tell the advertiser, when you write to 


that your attention was called to his 


seeing it advertised in TH 


product by 


AMERICAN City is fortunate, 


having many loyal supporters—that gre 

body of progressive, unselfish citizens wh 
love the beautiful and are satisfied with no 
conditions except the best If our friends 


will take the slight trouble to let the adver 


tisers know that their announcements 1 


our columns are read by the right people it 

will make the problem of firmly establishing 

the magazine a comparatively simple on: 
we 

become known tnat back of 


It will 


SOO] 


this magazine is the support of the most 
‘ ae see: ‘ 
progressive of citizens, and Many anil nee 
ments will fill our columns, yielding 
sufficient revenue to enable us to carry out 
our plans for making this magazine one of 
the leaders in the development \merican 
‘ities. The movement for civic betterment 


is big enough for such a magazine, and with 


this codperation from each of our 
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MUNICIPAL AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


TIME FOR ANNUAL AUDIT! 


THE REASON THAT THE 


Universal Audit Company 


OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET Phone, 7020 Hanover 


Is Awarded the Large Contracts for 


Audits, Investigations 
Examinations, Appraisals 
Reorganizations and 
Evolutionary Economies 


Is because it is the 


LARGEST, STRONGEST 


AND 


BEST EQUIPPED 


It is Essentially the Servitor of the 


COMMERCIAL WORLD 


ARTHUR TERRY, President W. J. ECK, Treasurer 


W. M. WILLIAMS, General Manager and Secretary 
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Do you know the comparative value of various fuels? 





Have you the most economical Furnace Equipment? 





The question of fuel is one which to-day demands careful attention, 
and can only be determined after careful consideration of the nature 
of the work, base cost of fuel and the money investment. We are 
yrepared to furnish figures showing relative economy of all fuels, 
5S . 

taking into consideration direct firing preheating and regeneration. 
ry ® : ° . bd e . . . 

Phis table of comparative fuel values is copied from page 3 of our 


catalog F-16 just out: 


KIND OF GAS 

Natural Gas... , , LOO 140 
Coal Gas, 20 C. P O75 208 
Carburetted Water Gas 646 216 
Gasoline Gas, 20 C. P GSO 202 
Water Gas trom Bituminous Coal 77 S76 
~ 7 Anthracite Coal x13 147 
Producer Gas wibaley amianei ) ES $35 
} 9O 1555 

Bi een NID MINDS ari. 5s eins v Wig sk apn Nee Oate ae onus oe Ws equals 19,000 B. T. U. 


Rockwell Furnace Company 


is at your service 


Furnace building, Economical Furnace building, is our specialty. 
We can better your conditions. We employ a force of competent 
expert furnace engineers especially trained and are prepared to submit 
specifications and prices on complete furnace equipment, USING 


ANY FUEL, and guarantee the proper operation. 


Rockwell Furnace Company 


26 Cortlandt Street, New York 
Bi 
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Have You Any Pain? 
‘= Are You Sick? 
Are You Debilitated ? 


| VIBRATION 


Offers the Safest, Surest, 
Quickest, and Cheapest Relief 











eXCel lent 


N . } " 





mR CO B New ¥ 

Sign your name, mail coupon, and DRUGGISTS, ATTENTION! We want a 
we will send the free book on leading druggist as our dealer in every city 
Vibration, and the name of our not yet assigned, Write for our proposition. 
dealer in your city. If we haveno De i 
dealer in your city, we will write Lighting Current Machine 
you a special mail order proposition 





EUREKA VIBRATOR CO. 
Suite 562, 1269 Broadway, New York 


} 
Hist 
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FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


the WATSON has been the standard dumping wagon of America 





For every form of municipal work—paving, grading, removal of 
ashes, refuse, street sweepings, ete., it is the one dump wagon that 
has stood every test. 

By producing thousands of wagons annually we are able to effect 
economies in production which no other maker can, on this type of 
wagon. 

This places the WATSON, with is unrivaled materials and remark 
able construction, within the reach of the most careful and economical 
purchasers. 

The list of American cities which are using WOUA'TSON wagons is an 
imposing one. We want to send you the list. 

The WATSON was the first bottom dumping wagon built in 
America. It is first today, its users exceeding. by many thousands, 
those of any other make. There is no accident about this. 

Mayors, Boards of Public Service, Commissioners of Public Works, 
and others in a similar capacity, really owe it to themselves to learn 
about this remarkable wagon. 

Our printed matter, like the wagon, is of the highest order. 


All we want is an opportunity to tell you about the wagon that is 


“First in the Field; Last in the Repair Shop.” 


WATSON WAGON COMPANY 


The First Builders of Bottom Dumping Wagons 
Home Office and Factory 
219-39 Center Street CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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AUDIT AND BOND COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Suite 900 Third National Bank Building, 


Municipal Department. St. Louis, Mo. 
HAVE YOUR CITY BOOKS 
BEEN AUDITED? 
We make a specialty of Municipal auditing and accounting, in all 
its branches; indexing records, and installing the most modern 


and up-to-date systems for cities and counties. 


Write us for prices and full information. 











“MACHINE ACCURACY | 


Beats Mental Uncertainty” 


I king up monthly reports. ) 
The Standard Desk 


ADDING MACHINE 


The “Calcumeter” 


Maintenance: 


HERBERT NORTH MORSE, 291 Green Building, Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 
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THE 


$19.45 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 





e all-brass 
Bee ( I direct to you f $i9 s5 


We ship it On Aporoy al and Prepay Freight ¢ 
east of iss { Tennessee 


will send the Bed wi “ t teed & 
’ r $29.50 (wor $ 
treme j « ~ ast sales on ‘ 
“Wor t es possible 
i you , don't ‘and ‘this. fied ouperter "to ‘Beds sold elsewhere 
at double our prices, send it anon at our expense and we 





will resend your, money t ible Red. 4 ft. € 
wide l x \ é y Tw Ir 

Pillars Either ‘Bright or “Ss t guaranteed 
for ten years. With 

. . 

Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 
ve may furnish your me throug it at e¢ or gradual! 
fr time t { rtistic i} \ 

re Its 

For t ! f iminati buyer have 
traveled f s i 1 Rapid save 
money i n r benefit 
of those w e issued our handsome and 
instructive Porttotio . 186 ages. It ntains colored plates 
of ical rt period nl modern styles 
Shi les f pop ia - G rat a Ra e~ finishes Illus 
_ ver ous styles of dependalde 
t ‘ 

We will send this elaborate book, postage paid. if you wil 
er se 25 cents to show your interest The 25 cents may 
be deducted fror ur fir ler If uu don’t think the 

k a correct Guide to Furniture Bu ivir s send it hack 

nd we will refund your money and tl Oost . 1 pay 

returning it 

Write f Book now and get the benefit of high quality 


at Direct prices 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 


1-12 lonia Pieces Grand Rapids, Mich 
Refe e: Any G 1 Rapids Bank 


en, 
rye Grand Raids Quality and Style 








We Want To Buy 


Municipal Affairs, Supplement 
to March, 1899 


Municipal Journal and Engi- 
neer, Vol. XX. 

City Government, Vol. I, Nos. 1, 
4; Vol. Il, No. 6; Vol. III, No. 2; 
Vol. VI, No. 4; Vol. VII, No. 4; 
Vol. VIII, No. 1; Indexes to 
Vols. I to VI 














AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO. 


93 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


We Design and Supervise the Installation of 
Municipal and Institutional Sewage Dis- 
posal Plants of Any Capacity 








Our Prox ess of Electrolytic | reatment, 
Where Appl able, Gives a Higher Purih 
cation At a Lower Cost Than Any Other 
We Make a Spec ial Analytical 
Chemical Test of Every Case, 
the 


I rr cess. 
and Design 
T herew ith 


System In Accordance 





Write us stating requirements of proposed 
plant. 


ADDRESS 
HARRISON & SCHREIBER . 
2217 Land Title Bldg. Philadelphia 











Municipal Improvements 





New Ideas in Municipal 





Government 





Factories Seeking New 





Locations 








The Newspaper Clippings 


NATIONAL PRESS 
INTELLIGENCE CO. 


25 West Broadway New York 





Will Keep You Informed. 
A Post Card will bring Full Details 
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This Is Opportunity—Grasp It 


| wst positio nly those trained in the Law are eligible for 
Who succeeded Harriman in the 
\ J v ormer of Texas, 


It Is Nothing Short of Misfortune When Opportunity 
Finds You Asleep at the Switch 


des. Here is a good opportunity 
tions of honor, responsibility and 
There will always be a demand 

vy for a professional career in 

m, it is the best possible prepara 
uccessful business men have become 


re q 7 . , rom a) inl ~ 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF LAW 
on é | of the } t gt tands ready to teach-you. $1,040,000 is 
tf 60 Wall Street, one of the largest and best 
ind this Company stakes its standing 
| States as to the high educational char- 
undreds « tucder re already enrolled for the complete three 
these students will be ready to practice law—if they do their 


their stud nus them nearer the coveted goal. 


kK, 


In Three Years They Will Have Gained Three Years 


Lhe ire working for themselve while they work for others. They will study Law at 
Home for three year vithout loss of time from business and will draw their salary each 


week besides 
r T s y ry 5 I ma! 
YOU CAN DO THE SAME 
Don't wait until it is too late. Many men have let good opportunities go by for want of 
initiative and courage to take advantage of them. Nearly every man has in him the element 
for success. Only a comparative few give this element a chance for development. Don’t 
envy th man who rises to fame ind honor vou have the same chance to do the things he 
has don your opportunity may be even better. You should profit from the experience of 
others. Life is too short for you to wait for TIME to solve the problem as to what you are 
best fitted to do. Don’t blame it to FATE when the other man gets what you had a chance 


ALSO SPECIAL COURSES IN LAW 
FOR BUSINESS MEN FOR BANKERS 


This is your opportunity Grasp it Don't Delay. A postcard will bring you full particu- 
lars about our SPECIAL CHARTER MEMBERSHIP OFFER. 


Ask for Circular No. 5 which will tell you how you can 
save $50.00 by enrolling now for the Regular Course. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF LAW 


Lincoln Trust Co. Building JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Founded and conducted by the American Law Book Company, 60 Wall Street, N. Y. City 
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